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Continuity  and  Change: 

Discussing  Our  Evolving  Doctrine 


frifll  1 

1  *  * 


In  the  past  18  months,  our  Army  hits  been  part  tit  the  victories  on  three  separate  fronts  7n 
three  distinctly  different  campaigns.  Tire  freedoms  now  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  Panama  and  Kuwait  are  the  result.'  in  part,  of  a  vision. 

Approximately  IS  years  ago.  the  Army  systematically  began  preparing  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  future.  Tire  scope  of  that  preparation  was  defined  by  some  very  specific  threats  to 
our  national  security,  an  existing  force  that  was  recovering  from  the  Vietnam  War,  and  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  technology  and  tactics  associated  with  modem  warfare.  To  fight  and  win  on  the  mixl- 
em  battlefield  and  to  begin  to  look  to  future  battlefields,  the  Army  published  the  capstone  diK- 
trinal  manual,  Department  of  the  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5. 

This  updated  1976  FM — Operations  of  the  Army  in  the  Field — described  how  to  fight  and  win. 
Yet,  in  the  years  that  followed  its  publication,  external  and  internal  changes  caused  a  continuing 
evolution  of  FM  100-5,  first  in  1982  and  again  in  1986.  These  doctrinal  evolutions  in  turn 
caused  changes  in  training  strategy,  force  design,  leader  development  and  materiel  acquisition. 
Our  Army  came  to  understand  and  put  to  use  the  teachings  and  principles  found  between  the 
doctrine  s  camouflaged  covers.  The  continual  reevaluation  of  that  original  vision  helped  us  to 
meet  and  stay  out  ahead  of  the  demands  we  faced  on  recent  battlefields.  The  doctrine  worked. 

Some  might  say  our  doctrine  is  not  broken,  so  why  fix  it  ?  I,  along  with  many  others,  reported 
from  the  sands  of  Iraq  that  our  doctrine  was  well  understood  and  that  it  worked.  But  as  we  look 
ahead,  the  issue  Is  not  whether  our  doctrine  is  broken — it  is  not.  The  issue,  now  as  before,  is 
that  we  cannot  stand  still.  Just  as  refinements  to  our  doctrinal  manuals  throughout  the  1970s 
and  1980s  sharpened  our  fighting  techniques  and  the  way  we  executed  operations,  evolving 
doctrine  will  help  us  balance  continuity  with  the  need  for  change  as  we  face  the  demands  of  the 
future.  Now,  more  than  ever  before,  evolving  doctrine  will  help  us  keep  ahead  of  change,  as  well 
as  reverse  the  downturn  in  effectiveness  that  normally  follows  battlefield  victory. 


Evolving  doctrine  must  balance  the  need  for  change  with  continuin' — an  art.  not  a  science. 
While  we  must,  on  the  one  hand,  reinforce  that  which  helped  us  win.  we  must  also  look  at  new 
demands  on  our  Army  to  determine  if  we  need  to  adjust  to  meet  those  demands.  Some  areas 
that  fall  in  the  new,  or  at  least  increasing  emphasis,  category  are:  militan'  forces  and  force  used 
across  the  conflict  spectrum,  joint  and  coalition  operations,  deployment  operations  and  opera¬ 
tional  sustainment.  Our  smaller  Army  will  have  to  be  more  versatile  if  we  are  to  have  the  em¬ 
ployment  capabilities  required  by  commanders  in  chief  as  they  use  Army  forces  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  national  security  objectives. 

Colonel  Jim  McDonough’s  article  in  this  edition  is  an  important  step  in  initiating  the 
discussion  on  our  evolving  operational  doctrine.  He  addresses  valid  points  that  apply  to 
both  the  current  situation  and  the  changing  external  conditions.  Read  his  piece  and  then 
contribute  your  ideas  to  the  discussion.  I  invite  and  encourage  participation  as  we  under¬ 
take  this  informed  discussion. 

Our  task  is  to  evolve  our  doctrine  so  that  it  meets  the  demands  of  the  present  and  the 
future — a  doctrine  that  can  serve  as  an  engine  of  change  for  our  Army  in  training,  organira- 
tional  design,  materiel  requirements  and  leader  development.  To  accomplish  this  task,  we 
must  combine  intellectual  rigor,  thorough  analysis  and  professional  judgment  so  we  strike  the 
right  mix  of  change  and  continuity.  Our  great  Army  demands  that  of  its  professionals,  and  our 
nation  expects  nothing  less. 


General  Frederick  M.  Franks  Jr. 
Commander.  TRADOC 
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Building  the  New 

FM 100  -5 

Process  and  Product 

Colonel  James  R.  McDonough,  US  Army 


The  peace  between  conflicts  cannot  be  a  resting  period  for  our 
nation’s  Armed  Forces.  National  security  requirements  in  a  con¬ 
stantly  changing  world  demand  a  constant  effort  to  shape  our  military 
capabilities  to  meet  new  challenges.  Doctrine,  according  to  the 
author,  is  the  linchpin  of  this  evolutionary  effort.  He  offers  his  views 
on  the  vital  importance  of  “process  and  product”  as  the  Army  once 
again  revises  its  capstone  doctrinal  manual ,  Field  Manual  100-5, 
Operations. 
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FM  100-5 


ONLY  a  very  gotxl  army  could  do  what  we  are 
about  to  do — maintain  our  fighting  edge 
while  moving  through  the  dramatic  changes  of 
today  and  on  into  the  future.  The  challenge,  to 
our  senior  leadership  is  two-sided.  One  side  is 
intellectual:  What  is  the  future?  What  is  the  role 
of  the  Army  in  it?  What  changes  are  necessary, 
when  do  you  make  them  and  how  do  they  take 
us  to  where  we  have  to  go?  The  other  side  is 
managerial:  How  do  we  preserve  the  institu¬ 
tion — its  ethos,  traditions,  values  and  compe¬ 
tence — while  we  complete  the  transition?  What 
are  the  levers  of  change?  Who  pulls  them,  how 
hard  and  how  fast? 

These  are  big  questions  indeed.  Their  essence 
is  evolution  and  stability,  both  necessary  in 
meeting  the  nations  needs  in  an  era  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  The  tension  is  inherent.  Move  too  fast, 
and  we  risk  the  loss  of  our  capabilities  before  we 
have  available  the  wherewithal  to  replace  them. 
Move  too  slow,  and  we  meet  the  challenges  of 
today  a  little  while  longer,  then  fall  by  the  way- 
side,  unprepared  to  keep  up  with  the  momentous 
change  that  has  overtaken  us.  The  stakes  in 
handling  that  tension  are  nothing  less  than  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

The  solution  lies  in  our  doctrine.  Doctrine  of¬ 
fers  us  the  opportunity  to  focus  the  Army  as  we 
transition  through  these  watershed  years  while 
providing  us  the  guidance  needed  to  achieve  the 
objectives  our  nation  sets  before  us.  In  it,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  intellectual 
and  managerial  challenge  before  us  both  in 
terms  of  process — engendering  discussion,  offer¬ 
ing  debate,  coordinating  action,  building  con¬ 
sensus — and  product — compiling  the  body  of 
principles  by  which  we  will  endeavor  to  do  our 
nation’s  bidding  in  peace,  crisis  and  war.  In  the 
development  and  evolution  of  our  dextrine,  the 
process  is  as  significant  as  the  product. 

This  article  is  about  that  process  and  product. 
The  US  Army  is  about  to  revise  its  central  war¬ 
fighting  doctrine,  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5, 
Operations.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Army  and  the  direction  of  the  com¬ 
mander,  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC),  over  the  next  1 5  months  or  so,  the 


Doctrine  is  not  pure  theory. 

As  it  appears  to  the  user ;  it  is  digested 
theories  without  the  corresponding 
explanations,  the  intellectual  distillation 
of  generations  of  thought  mixed 
with  the  practical  observation  of 
recent  developments. 


Army’s  doctrine  will  evolve.  All  of  us  have  a  part 
to  play  in  this  effort.  All  of  us — and  our  succes¬ 
sors  as  well — will  live  with  die  outcome.  What 
follows  is  one  man’s  view  of  what  course  events 
might  take. 

Why  Change  the  Doctrine? 

A  pertinent  question  is  why  change  our  doc¬ 
trine?  After  all,  we  have  just  come  through  three 
major  victories — Panama,  the  gulf  and  the  Cold 
War.  Does  this  not  suggest  that  our  doctrine  mav 
not  need  adjusting?  The  answer  is  that  doctrine 
must  respond  to  both  external  and  internal 
changes,  and  enough  has  occurred  in  both  areas 
to  warrant  some  new  directions. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  has  disintegrated;  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  is  fragmenting  ever  more  widely  each 
day.  The  threat  that  prioritized  our  securin'  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  last  four  decades  has  faded:  its 
stark  menace  replaced  by  a  more  ambiguous,  less 
predictable  specter  rhat  retains  the  potential  to 
do  great  harm,  even  without  the  cohesiveness  to 
coordinate  and  discipline  its  bite.  No  longer  is 
this  a  bipolar  world,  conveniently — if  inaccu¬ 
rately — divided  into  two  contending  halves. 
East  and  West.  The  strategic  order  that  held  the 
West  together  in  the  face  of  a  hostile,  aggressive 
communist  bloc  is  irretrievably  altered.  In  its 
place  comes  fragmentation  and  a  resurgence  of 
ethnic  animosities,  national  strife,  contentious 
border  disputes,  aggressive  religious  fundamen¬ 
talism  and  a  growing  number  of  regional  insta¬ 
bilities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  smicture  of  our  military 
forces  will  change  dramatically.  New  commands 
will  form;  old  ones  will  be  combined.  Personnel 
strengths  will  shrink  to  pre-Korean  War  levels. 
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The  strategic  order  that  held  the  West  together  in  the  face  of  a  hostile, 
aggressive  communist  bloc  is  irretrievably  altered.  In  its  place  comes  fragmentation 
and  a  resurgence  of  ethnic  animosities . . .  aggressive  religious  fundamentalism  and 
a  growing  number  of  regional  instabilities.  As  the  geopolitical,  economic  and  military 
environments  change  to  this  degree,  doctrine  must  adapt  so  that  we  are  prepared 
to  meet  the  objectives  our  nation  sets  before  us. 


Tlu'  Active  Armv  alone  will  lose  more  than 
one- third  of  its  manpower.  As  the  pei 'political, 
economic  and  military  environments  change  to 
this  decree,  doctrine  must  adapt  >o  that  we  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  objectives  our  nation  sets 
before  us. 

An  amiv’s  doctrine  is  the  condensed  expres¬ 
sion  of  its  fundamental  approach  to  tichunc 
(campaigns,  major  operations,  battles  and  en- 
caeemenrs).  influencin':  events  and  deterrine 
war.  Ii  must  bedefinitiveenoueh  to uuide specif¬ 
ic  operation.',  vet  versatile  enough  to  address  di- 
•verse  and  varied  situations  worldwide.  To  be  ef¬ 
fective,  doctrine  must  be  dynamic.  Bur  chance 
imi't  not  occur  randomly;  we  mustmanace  it  to 
the  Army's  and  the  nation's  advantace. 

Doctrine  can  be  the  vehicle  rhrouch  which 
we  manace  the  process  of  chance,  evolvinc  the 
nisi  mu  ion  in  i  disciplined  manner  that  ensures 


a  loeical  and  well-reasoned  approach  compat¬ 
ible  with  the  realities  of  an  environment  of 
peace,  crisis  and  war.  But  undersrandinc  that 
diKtrine  must  adapt  is  only  the  first  step.  Tile 
real  chalience  is  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  all 
can  Men  up  and  produce  in  the  end  a  doctrine 
we  can  live  with. 

Process 

Doctrine  is  an  authoritative  statement  on 
how  we,  as  a  professional  orcan nation,  intend  to 
operate.  It  comes  with  an  official  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  as  the  Army's  puide  to  how  we  must  meet 
the  operational  requirements  of  future  commit¬ 
ments.  Sir  Michael  Howard,  the  well-respected 
historian  and  noted  commenratoron  milit.  rv  is¬ 
sues,  has  stated  that  the  role  of  dtvtrine  set  in 
peacet  ime  is  not  to  be  sow  rone  as  to  cause  defeat 
when  tested  in  battle. 
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We  would  hope  to  do  better  than  that,  al¬ 
though  we  should  never  forger  that  military  doc¬ 
trine  is,  in  many  ways,  merely  a  best  guess.  It 
combines  theoretical  principles  with  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  recent  wars,  adds  to  that  combination 
the  impact  of  current  developments  in  technol¬ 
ogy  and  organizational  structure  and  extrapo¬ 
lates,  after  intensive  analyses,  to  the  future. 

Doctrine  is  not  pure  theory'.  As  it  appears  to 
the  user,  it  is  digested  theories  without  the  corre¬ 
sponding  explanations,  the  intellectual  distilla¬ 
tion  of  generations  of  thought  mixed  with  the 
practical  observation  of  recent  developments. 
Although  tested  through  historical  reflection, 
simulations,  war  games,  exercises,  systems  analy¬ 
sis  and  rigorous  debate,  it  remains  an  imperfect 
science.  Put  another  way,  it  is  risky  business.  As 
such,  there  should  always  be  an  element  of  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  our  doctrine. 

Taken  in  measured  doses,  a  little  uncertainty 
should  motivate  us  to  continually  check  our  doc¬ 
trine  against  reality.  The  armies  of  history  that 
have  denied  themselves  the  healthy  introspec¬ 
tion  of  questioning  their  doctrinal  solutions 
have  paid  a  heavy  price  indeed  for  their  obstina¬ 
cy.  The  Russians  in  1914  at  Tannenberg,  the 
French  in  1940  at  Sedan  and  even  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  1943  at  the  Kasserine  Pass  are  but  a  few 
who  had  to  admit  defeat  and  drop  back  to  recon¬ 
sider  their  plan  of  action.  Sometimes,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  recover;  at  other  times,  by  the  first  battle 
it  is  already  too  late. 

There  is  tendency  for  conservative  institu¬ 
tions  such  as  the  military  to  resist  the  need  to 
change  with  the  times.  In  his  brilliant  book, 
The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolution ,  Thomas  S. 
Kuhn  wrote  of  the  propensity  for  science  (and 
military  science  is  included)  to  wrap  itself 
around  its  existing  paradigm — its  model  of  the 
truth — and  deny  the  onslaught  of  evidence  that 
indicates  the  time  has  come  to  replace  it.  Kuhn 
holds  that  all  too  often  the  guardians  of  the  past 
are  those  vested  with  the  leadership  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  who  have  come  of  age  believing  in  the 
old  ways  of  doing  things  and  who  feel  that  any 
endeavor  to  change  threatens  not  only  their  sta¬ 
tus  but  the  institution  itself.2 


But  doctrine  that  spurns  new  information  m 
order  to  preserve  the  old  order  for  its  own  sake 
is  not  doctrine;  it  is  dogma.  It  no  longer  allows 
honest  questioning.  Debate  is  stifled;  heretics 
are  excommunicated.  In  such  ways,  the  seeds  of 


Doctrine  that  spurns  new 
information  in  order  to  preserve  the  old 
order  for  its  own  sake  is  not  doctrine;  it 
is  dogma.  It  no  longer  allows  honest 
questioning.  Debate  is  stifled;  heretics 
are  excommunicated.  In  such  ways, 
the  seeds  of  disaster  are  sown. 


disaster  are  sown.  Fortunately,  the  Army  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today  knows  better.  It 
is  not  prepared  to  rest  on  its  laurels.  As  Ste¬ 
phen  Rosen  has  pointed  out  in  his  insightful  ar¬ 
ticle  New  Ways  of  War:  Understanding  Military 
Innovation,  it  is  a  myth  that  armies  only  learn 
from  defeat.  Good  armies  learn  from  victory  as 
well. 3 

In  August  of  this  year,  after  an  intensive  re¬ 
view  that  included  feedback  from  the  field,  espe¬ 
cially  from  those  involved  in  Just  Cause,  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  and  operations  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  TRADOC  published  its 
Pamphlet  525-5,  AirLandOperaaons:  A  Concept 
for  the  Evolution  of  Airland  Battle  for  the  Statcgic 
Army  of  the  1 99 Os  and  Beyond.  This  initiated  a 
process  that  will  develop  into  a  revised  version 
of  FM  100-5. 

TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-5  is,  as  its  title  im¬ 
plies,  an  operational  concept.  It  flows  from  strat¬ 
egy,  but  is  not  doctrine.  The  process  that  leads 
to  FM  100-5  will  convert  the  operational  con¬ 
cept  into  doctrine.  That  process  should  seek  to 
reach  a  consensus  built  of  the  greatest  wisdom  of 
the  collective  Army- 

Articles  will  be  written,  workshops  will  he 
held.  Seminars,  symposiums,  briefings,  papers, 
communications,  tests,  analyses,  discussions  and 
debate  are  all  part  of  the  process  of  reaching  tor 
that  great  w’isdom.  The  intellectual  exchange 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  Army.  We  will 
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V 


The  battlefield  environment  should  be  reassessed  to  account  for  a  transition  from 
a  forward-deployed  to  a  power-projection  posture.  Things  look  a  lot  different  if  you 
do  not  assume  you  are  already  on  the  battlefield  but  have  to  get  there.  Demands  on 
command,  control,  communications  and  intelligence  will  dramatically  increase. 


need  to  reach  out  to  others,  to  explain  ourselves, 
to  coordinate  our  efforts  and  to  gamer  support. 
Sound  doctrine  cannot  be  developed  in  a  void. 
The  doctrine  of  our  sister  services  must  be  com 
sidered.  We  must  integrate  our  efforts  with  joint 
and  combined  doctrine.  The  views  of  other  na¬ 
tions  matter,  as  do  other  government  agencies. 
Influential  groups — the  Congress,  the  media, 
academia,  industry — are  stakeholders  in  the 
process.  We  must  explain  ourselves  to  all  of 
them,  draw  upon  their  ideas  and  forge  alliances 
that  support  our  common  goal  of  a  stronger, 
more  secure  nation. 

But  most  of  all,  we  must  use  the  process  as  a 
rudder  to  steer  the  course  our  Army  will  take  as 
it  moves  into  the  future.  All  of  the  business  of 
the  Army — force  structure,  unit  design,  mod¬ 
ernization,  materiel,  leader  development,  train¬ 
ing,  and  so  on — derives  from  doctrine.  The 
process  itself,  therefore,  has  a  valuable  effect  in 
controlling  change  within  the  Army. 


Product 

What,  then,  should  the  outcome  be.’  Again, 
the  answers  are  hard  to  formulate.  At  this  earlv 
juncture,  I  can  only  propose.  It  will  take  manv 
minds  to  provide  us  the  best  solutions. 

Some  things  should  not  change.  The  concep¬ 
tual  ideas,  tenets,  imperatives  and  the  battlefield 
framework  found  in  current  AirLand  Battle  doc- 
tnne  apply  to  AirLand  Operations  as  well.  Air- 
Land  Operations  does  not  radically  change  Air- 
Land  Battle;  rather  it  expands  and  refocuses  the 
concepts  inherent  in  AirLand  Battle  tor  the 
Army  in  a  changing  strategic  environment.  It 
builds  on  the  foundation  of  our  current  doctrine 
for  the  employment  of  Army  forces  across  the 
operational  continuum  of  peace,  crisis  and  war. 

In  this,  the  Army  will  not  be  alone.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  of  any  operational  missions  the 
US  Army  might  undertake  unilaterally  in  sup¬ 
port  of  national  objectives.  Joint,  interagencv 
and  combined/coalition  operations  will  be  the 
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Haiftrack-mouniea  antiaircraft  gens  tiring 
on  German  Dombers  from  a  naae  ass  r. 
tne  Kassenne  Pass.  24  February  1  ?4’ 


-  u 


r  -  - 


The  armies  of  history  that  have  denied  themselves  the  healthy 
introspection  of  questioning  their  doctrinal  solutions  have  paid  a  heavy  price  indeed 
for  their  obstinacy.  The  Russians  in  1914  at  Tannenberg,  the  French  in  1940  at 
Sedan  and  even  the  Americans  in  1943  at  the  Kasserine  Pass  are  but  a  fen’  who  had 
to  admit  defeat  and  drop  back  to  reconsider  their  plan  of  action. 


norm.  The  i\ atioru.il  Security  Strategy  t>f the  United 
States  asserts  that  while  we  are  not  the  world’s  po¬ 
liceman,  we  must  he  prepared  to  meet  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  the  world’s  foremost  democratic 
power.  In  that  regard,  deterrence  remains  the 
central  component  of  our  new  national  strategy. 
This  strategy  aims  to  deter  war  through  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation,  confidence  btiildinti,  influ¬ 
ence  and  interdependence,  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  project  combat  power.4 

We  must  be  prepared,  therefore,  to  inmxluce 
effective  force  anywhere  in  the  world  on  short 
notice  and  to  stay  until  all  national  objectives  are 
met.  National  and  international  forces  are  best 
able  to  do  this  in  concert  with  one  another.  No 
uniformed  service  can  do  it  alone.  Tire  more  we 
integrate  our  doctrine,  the  better  we  are  able  to 
support  one  another  and  put  limited  resources  to 
maximum  effort. 

Our  nation  will  seek  to  achieve  strategic  ob¬ 
jectives  through  the  exertion  of  influence,  wia- 
Mon  and,  if  need  be,  coercion.  Howev  er,  we  seek 
to  counter  threats  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  its  citizens  and  its  interests  by  means  sin  >rt 
of  armed  conflict  it  at  all  possible.  TheArmvcan 


-erve  as  one  means  of  accomplish  inti  national 
objectives  in  these  ways.  Tire  value  provided  hv 
our  forward-presence  forces,  in  concert  with  our 
demonstrated  ability  to  rapidly  project  them  i.is 
well  as  contmtiencv  forces)  into  areas  of  viral  in¬ 
terest.  makes  this  capability  credible  and  mav  in¬ 
fluence  whether  our  nation  remains  at  peace  or 
tii  vs  to  war. 

Tire  battlefield  ui\  avnmcnr  should  be  reas¬ 
sessed  to  account  fora  transition  from  a  forward - 
deployed  to  a  power-projection  posture.  Thine 
kxik  a  lot  different  it  vou  do  not  assume  vou  arc 
already  on  the  battlefield  but  have  to  tier  there. 
Demands  on  command,  control,  communica¬ 
tions  and  intellitiencc  will  dramatically  increase. 
We  will  need  compatible,  effective  systems  cm 
ployable  anywhere  m  the  world,  L^uick  and  cor 
rect  decisions  will  be  needed  tor  the  commit 
menr  of  resources.  Force  multipliers  must  be 
sequenced  tor  introduction  into  contentious  re 
tiions  with  the  proper  effect  at  the  appropriate 
rime. 

Tire  impact  of  rechnoloiiv  will  become  ev  en 
more  siiftuficanr  as  force  lev* 'bare  lowered,  fund 
inti  I'  constrained  and  the  'trateuic  environment 
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becomes  more  complex.  Even  in  Third  World 
contingency  operations,  it  will  not  be  uncom¬ 
mon  tor  our  forces  to  face  high-technology  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  Even  though  we 


TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-5  is,  as 
its  title  implies,  an  operational  concept. 

It  flows  from  strategy,  but  is  not 
doctrine.  The  process  that  leads  to  FM 
100-5  will  convert  the  operational  con¬ 
cept  into  doctrine.  That  process  should 
seek  to  reach  a  consensus  built  of  the 
greatest  wisdom  of  the  collective  Army. 

We  must  integrate  our  efforts 
with  joint  and  combined  doctrine. 
The  views  of  other  nations  matter,  as 
do  other  government  agencies. . . . 
The  Congress,  the  media,  academia, 
industry — are  stakeholders  in  the 
process.  We  must  explain  ourselves  to 
all  of  them ,  draw  upon  their  ideas  and 
forge  alliances  that  support ...  a 
stronger,  more  secure  nation. 


might  have  an  initial  advantage,  the  interim  be¬ 
tween  the  fielding  of  a  new  technology  and  its 
counter  is  rapidly  diminishing.  We  will  con¬ 
sistently  need  to  seek  the  optimal  integration  of 
tactics  and  technology.  Our  doctrine  must  more 
fully  account  for  the  impact  of  technology  as  a 
major  variable  in  deterrence  and  the  conduct  of 
operations. 

We  can  expect  that  public  support  will  be¬ 
come  even  more  important  than  it  already  is  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  military  operations. 
Our  doctrine  must  accommodate  that  reality. 
The  American  people  prefer  that  operations 
conducted  by  our  Armed  Forces  be  decisive  in 
nature,  of  short  duration  and  of  minimal  cost  in 
terms  of  casualties  and  national  treasure.  Force 
capability  and  campaign  design  should  strive  to 
achieve  this.  But  if  these  conditions  cannot  be 
met,  we  will  need  to  take  steps  to  prepare  public 
expectations  and  sustain  public  will. 


Future  doctrine  should  be  expanded  to  incor¬ 
porate  our  evolving  missions  in  areas  such  as  sta¬ 
bility  operations,  nation  assistance  ,md  contra¬ 
band  flow.  The  Army  mav  well  participate  in 
each  of  these  as  our  nation  seeks  to  assist  emerg¬ 
ing  nations,  instill  democratic  values  ;tnd  estab¬ 
lish  legitimate  political  and  economic  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  process. 

Preparation  tor  conflict  necessitates  a  compre¬ 
hensive  integration  of  several  factors.  The  abil¬ 
ity  to  deploy  rapidly  and  efficiently  is  a  complex 
task  that  extends  beyond  mere  deployment.  An 
expansible  Army  requires  a  dynamic  and  robust 
industrial  base,  a  balanced  force  mix  and  organi- 
rational  flexibility  that  facilitates  the  integration 
of  the  Total  Force — Active  and  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponent  units,  sister  services,  governmental  and 
intergovernmental  agencies  ,md  multinational 
units. 

Forces  must  be  ready  to  fight  when  they  get  to 
where  they  are  going.  The  Army  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  conduct  forcible  entry  operations  and 
protect  initial  lodgments  that  allow  tor  subse¬ 
quent  buildup.  We  must  introduce  the  right 
forces  in  the  proper  sequence.  Early  deploying 
forces  would  most  likely  include  combat  units, 
reconnaissance,  intelligence,  surveillance  and 
target  acquisition  elements;  command  and  con¬ 
trol  structures;  and  security  and  sustainment  ele¬ 
ments.  They  would  be  mutually  supported  bv 
the  joint  efforts  of  our  air  and  sea  forces. 

A  power-projection  force  will  no  doubt  place 
greater  demands  on  materiel.  Lightweight,  com¬ 
pact  weapons  and  support  systems  are  necessary 
for  rapid  deployment  against  a  determined,  well- 
armed  enemy.  Extended  logistics  and  fully  inte¬ 
grated,  real-time  intelligence  capabilities  are 
just  as  essential.  Support  tor  and  interface  with 
joint  systems  will  be  critical.  We  will  need  vision 
to  get  from  where  we  are  now  to  where  we  need 
to  be.  Dextrine  dixs  best  when  it  drives  materiel 
acquisition,  rather  than  merely  adapting  to  it. 

Our  dextrine  will  also  have  to  deal  with  the 
complex  relationships  across  the  levels  of  war, 
from  the  tactical  to  the  strategic.  Virtually  all 
Army  operations  above  the  tactical  level  will  lx 
joint;  they  will  often  be  combined.  We  can  ex- 
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Future  doctrine  should  be  expanded  to  incorporate  our  evolving 
missions  in  areas  such  as  stability  operations ,  nation  assistance  and  contraband  flow. 
The  Army  may  well  participate  in  each  of  these  as  our  nation  seeks  to  assist  emerging 
nations,  instill  democratic  values  and  establish  legitimate  political  and 

economic  institutions  in  the  process. _ 

peer  them  to  he  conducted  in  an  integrated  joint  cussed  in  TRAPOC  Pamphlet  525-5 )  designed 

operational  environment  and  to  be  guided  by  re-  to  focus  the  activities  of  all  elements  ot  the  force, 

gional  campaign  plans  designed  to  support  na-  The  first  stage  is  preparation  tor  the  operation, 
tional  and  theater  strategic  objectives.  Theater  This  includes  movement  planning,  examination 
campaign  plans  should  provide  the  necessary  ot  staging  capabilities  and  intelligence  prepara - 
guidance  horn  the  commander  in  chief  tor  the  tion  of  the  theater.  Expeditious  and  thorough 
development  of  the  respective  land,  air  and  theater  analyses  will  allow  commanders  to  plan 

naval  component  plans  to  support  joint  and  integrated  tires,  joint  reconnaissance,  intern- 

combined  operations.  These  seek  to  establish  gence,  surveillance  and  target  acquisition  and  air 

and  retain  the  initiative  at  every  opportunity  to  and  naval  power.  IVing  this  at  the  start  <ets  the 

destroy  the  enemy’s  capability  to  wage  war.  Air.  stage  tor  seizing  the  initiative  at  the  earliest  possi- 

land  and  sea  operations  in  theater  should  address  ble  moment. 

the  links  between  strategy,  operational  art  and  The  second  stage  involves  using  all  means 
tactics  to  ensure  that  these  are  well  understood.  necessary  to  set  the  conditions  ro  achiev  e  deci 

Time,  space  and  distance  relationships,  the  de-  sive  results.  Tins  is  done  bv  synchronizing  joint 

structive  power  of  modem  weapons  and  the  tires  such  as  long-range  artillerv,  Armv  aviation, 

prevalence  of  public  communications  narrow  naval  tires  and  tactical  and  strategic  air  assets, 

the  line  between  the  different  levels  of  war.  Concurrently,  maneuver  forces  are  positioned  to 

Although,  in  reality,  battle  is  not  segregated  by  achieve  surprise,  throw  rhe  cncmv  off  balance, 

distinct  breaks  in  types  of  activities,  the  Army  defeat  his  center  of  gravity  and  achieve  decisive 

conducts  operations  that  at  least  conceptually  results. 

can  be  seen  as  four  interrelated  stages  (as  dis-  The  third  stage  encompasses  the  conduct  of 
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Successful  warfare  is  a  mixture  of  ever-reforming  combinations:  attack 
and  defense ,  maneuver  and  firepower,  linearity  and  nonlinearity,  mass  and  economy 
of  force ,  and  so  on.  Operational  art  demands  that  we  achieve  the  right  balance 
between  each  of  these  as  we  design  campaign  plans  to  achieve  strategic  objectives. 


actions  to  decisively  achieve  operational  objec¬ 
tives.  (hnce  favorable  conditions  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  tor  US  and  allied  forces  to  defeat  the 
enemy  and  achieve  victorv.  maneuver  forces  are 
committed.  Massed  fires  and  synchronized  ma¬ 
neuver  are  applied  to  critical  targets  to  achieve 
decisive  operational  success. 

The  fourth  staee  stresses  contimutv  of  op¬ 
erations  and  consists  of  preparing  to  conduct 
follow-on  battles,  major  operations,  eneaee- 
ments  or  actions — to  include  redeplovment — 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Continuous 
operations  are  sustained  throughout  this  staved 

Tire  1986  version  of  FM  100-5  introduced 
several  concepts  eermane  to  the  practice  or 
operational  art.  These  could  be  expanded  and 
intevrated  into  a  doctrinal  discussion  of  the¬ 
ater  operations.  Notions  ■  uch  as  the  center  of 
yravirv,  lines  of  operation  and  culminatine 
points  mieht  be  augmented  bv  other  relevant 
concepts  such  as  decisiv  e  points,  pivots  of  ma¬ 
neuver,  phasme  and  branches  and  sequels 
from  a  theater-level  perspective. 

A  solid  understand  me  of  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  between  kev  concepts  i'  critical  to  the 
conduct  of  successful  bariies  and  maior  opera - 
i  ions.  Thouvh  discussed  m  the  1°>6  version  of 


FM  100-5,  these  mieht  be  more  clearlv  defined. 
Specific  emphasis  oueht  to  be  pl.iced  on  de¬ 
scribing  the  balance  between  maneuver  and 
firepower,  linearity  and  nonlinearity  and  offense 
and  defense. 

Maneuver  warfare,  while  an  important  com¬ 
ponent  of  operational  an,  will  not  succeed  with 
our  firepower.  We  maneuver  to  brine  tire-  on  the 
enetnv.  We  brine  tires  on  the  cnemv  in  order  to 
maneuver.  As  retired  ( General  Ponn  A.  Mam 
noted  in  his  foreword  to  the  Richard  Simpkin 
book,  I  vice  to  f/ic  Stuff: 

“Bv  far  the  majority  ot  winners  m  battle  . 
were  those  who  somehow  seized  the  initiative 
from  the  enemv,  and  held  it  to  the  battle'  eno. 
Most  often  the  initiative  was  succe'sfullv  held 
bv  maneuver.  This  seeiib  to  be  true  whether 
defendme  or  atrackine.  outnumbered  or  out 
numberine. 

Tire  idea  o  that  maneuver  o  important. 
oniv  insofar  is  it  seizes  the  initiative  and  mam 
tains  freedom  ot  action.  Maneuver  o  ru  fan  eiv. 
m  itself;  neither  is  nonlinearity.  \\  hile  nonim 
ear  operations  mav  open  up  opportunities  m, 
theater  ot  operation'  allow  me  tor  mteerated  ana 
mutually  support  me  activities  m  space  ana  tern  . 
linear  operation'  will  'till  be  needed.  Field  M  '' 
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wounded  Iraqi  soldier.*  Februarvll99'lTl  Man v^orrr1  ^ 
manders  had  to  develop  ad  hoc  solutions'to.dealfivitnl 
refuqees,  POWs  and  civil-military  operationsjbecaus* 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  doctrine  to  servg'as^guifle^ 


Disciplined  operations  become  increasingly  important  as  the  rapid  pace 
of  modern  warfare,  combined  with  the  enormous  lethality  of  the  available  technology, 
has  led  to  special  concerns.  We  need  to  limit  risk  to  friendly  forces,  be  able  to  deal 
with  large  numbers  of  disoriented  and  often  destitute  prisoners  of  war  and  find  ways 
to  cope  with  the  rapid  breakdown  of  civil  order  in  the  area  of  operations. 


shal  Sir  William  j.  Slim,  the  reconquerer  or  Bur¬ 
ma  in  N44.  and  as  tine  a  practitioner  ot  opera¬ 
tional  art  as  any  t  roduced  in  World  War  11. 
found  it  imperative  to  pull  the  hulls  ot  his  14th 
Annv  hack  to  the  impiial-Kohima  Ham  in  or¬ 
der  to  consolidate  his  lines,  establish  a  conrinu- 
t  uis  tTonr  and  draw  the  Japanese  into  a  disadvan¬ 
tageous  Battle  before  resumin':  a  hold,  nonlinear 
1 1 (tensive  that  eventually  drove  his  enemy  to  pre- 
cipiti  his  defeat.  His  qenius  for  the  operational  art 
was  reflected  in  Ins  woe  selection  ot  linear  and 
nonlinear  operations  brought  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cam  and  maintain  the  initiative 
and  eventually  produce  victory. 

In  like  manner,  we  should  discuss  the  balance 
between  offense  and  defense.  There  can  be  no 
>  >ttense  without  a  deten-e.  hach  contains  within 
it  element'  ot  the  other.  At  deferent  levels  ot 
u ,  ir,  varn  h  o  a  >mbmatu  >ns  >  >f  <  '(tense  and  defense 
michf  apply.  A  preordained,  docmatic  adher- 
ence  to  either  offense  or  defense — as  history  has 
dioum — -could  remit  in  culmination  and  ulti¬ 
mate  defeat. 


Successful  warfare  o  a  mixture  ot  ever- 
retorminc  combinations:  attack  and  defense, 
maneuver  and  firepower,  linearity  and  nonlin¬ 
earity,  mass  and  economy  ot  force,  and  so  on. 
cYerarional  an  demands  that  we  achieve  the 
rtchr  balance  between  each  ot  these  as  we  Jesicn 
campaign  pkins  to  achieve  strategic  objectives. 

Theater-le\ ei  logistic.'  should  be  reexummeu 
and  addressed  in  greater  depth  in  our  evolvinc 
doctrine.  A  clarification  ot  the  tenns  and  addi¬ 
tional  discussion  mav  Iv  required  in  such  areas 
as  a  proposed  move  from  decentrulired  to  cvr. 
trained  logistics.  Approaches  that  mav  -ol\e 
theater -level  issues  mav  be  unacceptable  at  t tie 
tactical  level.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  punicuiur 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  flexible,  conriiv.; 
ous.  tullv  integrated  logistic'.  Our  doctrine 
should  address  this  trom  initial  deployment 
phases  through  the  conclusion  ot  the  campaign 
and  from  theater  to  the  lowest  tactical  le\ ei. 

Tactical  operation'  ,i'  discussed  in  the  current 
\  ersion  ot  FN 1  1 00  —  ^  are  sound.  T lie  inteiiieer.ee 
preparation  <  *t  th.e  battlefield  has  pro\c.:  > 
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worth  (although  at  the  operational  level  a  doc¬ 
trine  tor  intelligence  preparation  of  tire  theater 
might  be  more  appropriate).  The  discussion  ot 
the  tactical  offense,  tactical  defense  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  combat  multipliers  could  remain  essen¬ 
tially  unchanged.  Additional  discussion  might 
be  appropriate  in  regard  to  tailoring  of  forces  and 
multinational  concerns.  Disciplined  operations 
become  increasingly  important  as  the  rapid  pace 
of  modem  warfare,  combined  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  lethality  of  the  available  technology,  has 
led  to  special  concerns.  We  need  to  limit  risk  to 
friendly  forces,  be  able  to  deal  with  large  numbers 
of  disoriented  and  often  destitute  prisoners  of 
war  and  find  ways  to  cope  with  the  rapid  break¬ 
down  of  civil  order  in  the  area  of  operations. 

A  major  expansion  of  current  doctrine  should 
occur  in  the  area  of  conflict  resolution.  In  both 
operations  Just  Cause  and  Desert  Storm,  com¬ 
manders  were  faced  with  the  requirement  to 
conduct  operations  after  the  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties.  Without  adequate  doctrine  to  serve  as  a 
guide,  many  had  to  develop  ad  hoc  solutions  to 
deal  with  refugees,  prisoners  of  war  and  civil-mil¬ 
itary  operations.  How  we  deal  with  them  in  doc¬ 
trine  has  implications  for  the  success  of  campaign 
plans  in  meeting  strategic  objectives.  Addition¬ 
ally,  recent  international  and  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  have  accentuated  arms  control  and  verifi¬ 
cation  as  a  mission  for  US  military  forces.  In  each 
of  these  areas,  there  exists  a  doctrinal  shortfall 
that  we  should  address  in  an  expansion  of  FM 
100-5. 

Our  current  warfighting  doctrine  as  expressed 
in  the  1986  version  of  FM  100-5  is  largely  con¬ 


fined  to  considerations  ot  conventional,  mid-  to 
high-intensity'  warfare.  Yet,  we  find  ourselves 
engaged  around  the  world  in  a  variety  ot  missions 
that  tall  outside  of  this  scope.  Doctrine  should 
address  nonconventional  operations  in  opera¬ 
tions  short  ot  war,  during  limited  hostile  action 
and  in  conditions  of  war  and  its  aftermath.  It 
should  also  address  operations  in  nuclear,  chemi¬ 
cal  and  biological  environments.  The  1986  ver¬ 
sion  of  FM  100— 5  reduced  the  nuclear  discussion 
to  less  than  a  page.  This  ought  to  be  expanded. 

The  recently  assigned  missions  of  curtailing 
contraband  flow — whether  it  be  narcotics,  arms 
or  illegal  immigration — should  be  more  clearly 
defined.  Other  missions  include  security  as¬ 
sistance,  nation  assistance,  humanitarian  as¬ 
sistance  and  disaster  relief.  All  of  these  missions 
may  warrant  doctrinal  elaboration. 

These  are  my  thoughts  on  expanding  our  doc¬ 
trine.  While  I  cannot  say,  with  any  degree  ot  cer¬ 
tainty,  just  how  it  will  all  come  out,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  journey  we  take  in  getting  there 
is  of  paramount  importance.  The  process  causes 
us  to  look  beyond  these  times  of  turmoil  to  the 
needs  of  the  future.  That  alone  is  “value  added” 
to  our  Army. 

All  of  us  need  to  remain  open-minded  and 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  reach  within  our¬ 
selves  and  out  to  others  as  we  strive  tit  help  our 
doctrine  evolve.  It  is  not  change  tor  the  sake  ot 
change;  rather  it  is  change  tor  the  sake  ot  security 
and  progress.  “Good  enough”  is  not  a  risk  we  can 
afford  to  take.  The  stakes  are  high;  the  conse¬ 
quences  sobering.  Our  Army  and  our  nation  de¬ 
mand  our  full  attention.  MR 
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.4s  the  Army  tackles  the  daunting  challenge  of  building  itself  down  in 
an  era  of  changing  mission  requirements  and  shrinking  budgets,  many 
traditional  systems  are  being  reviewed.  The  Total  Force  concept  and 
specifically  the  role  of  the  Reserve  Components  ( RCs)  are  now  the  focus 
of  debate.  The  following  articles  present  differing  views  on  this  con¬ 
troversial  issue.  The  first  too  offer  similar  recommendations  for  an 
Active  Component  (AC)  cadre  forRC  units  at  division  and  even  brigade 
level.  The  potential  for  significant  improvements  in  peacetime  com¬ 
mand  and  control,  training,  mobilization  time  and  combat  readiness  are 
cited.  Finally,  Army  guardsmen  assess  the  major  influences  on  lrS 
military  strategy  and  policies  and  offer  their  views  on  the  proper  role  of 
the  Guard  in  a  changing  strategic  environment. 


a  CADRE  SYSTEM 

for "  US  ARMY 

Colonel  Charles  E.  Heller,  US  Army  Reserve 


S  WE  bask  in  the  euphoria  of  our  victory  in 
X  JLthe  gulf,  we  should  also  realize  that  the  war 
with  Iraq  was  an  anomaly  in  US  military  history. 
The  great  success  was  well-deserved,  but  largely 
the  result  of  an  opponent  allowing  us  to  tight  ex¬ 
actly  the  first  battle  tor  which  we  had  prepared 
since  the  Vietnam  War.  The  more  prevalent 
consequence  at  the  outset  of  hostilities  has  been 
costly  first  battles,  revealing  a  lack  of  peacetime 
readiness,  sometimes  even  after  lengthy  mobili¬ 
zations.  In  his  enlightening  study  of  1 0  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  first  battles,  historian  John  Shy  finds  that 
five  were  defeats  (Long  Island,  Queenston,  Bull 
Run,  Kasserine,  and  Osan/Naktong),  tour  of  five 
victories  were  very  costly  (San  Juan,  Cantigny. 
Buna  and  la  Drang),  with  the  fifth,  the  opening 
battle  of  the  Mexican  War  on  the  Rio  Grande  in 
May  1846,  a  victory  with  significant  American 
casualties. 1  And  sad  to  say,  regardless  of  how  un¬ 
prepared  we  were  and  how  costly  each  experi¬ 
ence  was  in  terms  of  men  and  materiel,  the  post¬ 
war  lessons  have  largely  gone  unheeded. 

An  obvious  lesson  that  is  already  apparent 
from  experiences  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  is  the  need  for  a  rapidly  expandable  force 
structure  that  can  provide  combat-ready  units  to 
augment  forward-deployed  or  contingency 
forces.  It  is  time  that  the  US  military  learns  from 
past  mistakes  and  aggressively  moves  to  enhance 
readiness  before  we  are  called. 

In  light  of  current  force-reduction  proposals, 
should  the  United  States  find  itself  at  war  some¬ 
time  in  the  future,  a  cadre  system  may  be  an  es¬ 
sential  element  to  expand  the  US  Army.  By  def¬ 
inition,  a  cadre  is  a  military  units  peacetime 
complement  of  officers  and  enlisted  personnel. 


serving  full  time  in  selected  key  positions.  Titov 
provide  an  internal  structure  that  maintains 
equipment,  plans  and  trains  for  combat.  Cadre 
personnel  are  required  for  combat  and  usuallv 
deploy  with  their  expanded  unit.  Tit  is  system  ot 
unit  manning,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Israeli  De¬ 
fense  Forces  (IDF),  can  be  cost-effective,  main¬ 
tain  an  expansible  force  structure,  reduce  mobi¬ 
lization  time  and  improve  deployed  combat 
effectiveness. 

The  force  structure  cuts  that  will  occur  during 
this  decade  demand  that  existing  Total  Armv 
policy  be  refined  and  given  new  direction.  This 
is  especially  true  if  the  Army’s  senior  leadership 
is  not  comfortable  with  some  aspects  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  policy  for  use  of  Reserve  forces  (as  it  appears 
was  the  case  of  the  nondeployment  ot  Reserv  e 
Component  (RC)  combat  units  tor  Desert 
Shield).  Itssuch  is  the  case,  then  alternatives  must 
be  proposed. 

In  the  coming  years,  it  is  also  likely  that  de¬ 
fense  dollars  will  be  limited,  resulting  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  inability  to  field  an  Active  Gimponent 
(AC)  large  enough  to  fight  even  the  smallest  ot 
conflicts  on  a  protracted  basis.  In  such  an  envi¬ 
ronment,  the  adoption  ot  a  cadre  system  can  mit¬ 
igate  the  reluctance  to  use  RC  combat  units.  A 
cadre  system  will  also  further  Total  Force  police 
by  allowing  tor  the  full  and  complete  integration 
of  the  RC  units  into  a  streamlined  Total  Armv. 

Historical  Precedents 

There  have  been  attempts  in  the  past  to  im¬ 
plement  a  cadre  system  tor  the  US  Army.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  John  C.  Gilhoun  was  instructed,  on 
1 1  May  1820,  to  plan  for  reducing  the  Aitov's 
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strength.  He  told  Congress  that  if  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  shrink  the  Regular  Army,  plans  must  he 
made  for  the  torce  to  be  able  to  expand  rapidly." 
Calhoun  offered  Congress  an  “Augmentation” 
of  the  Regular  Army  or  cadre  system. 5  Officer 
strength  remained  untouched  while  each  unit 
contained  a  minimum  number  of  enlisted  sol¬ 
diers.  Upon  mobilization,  recruits  benefited 
from  being  trained  by,  and  then  entering  battle 
with,  experienced  Regular  Army  cadre.  Con¬ 
gress  rejected  the  concept  as  too  costly  and  dis¬ 
banded  units  to  reach  lower  force  levels. 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Congress  again 
reduced  force  levels  of  the  Regular  Army.  Gen¬ 
eral  William  T.  Sherman,  then  commanding 
general,  expressed  concern.  In  the  1880s,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  establishing  an  officer  education  sys¬ 
tem,  Sherman  ordered  Civil  War  veteran  Emory 
Upton  abroad  to  examine  the  military  establish¬ 
ments  of  other  nations. 

Upton  was  impressed  with  the  German  army’s 
rapid  mobilization  of  its  federal  reserve  forces  for 
its  war  with  France  in  1870.  He  wrote  Sherman 
that  the  United  States  could  “.  . .  not  maintain 
a  great  army  in  peace,  but  we  can  provide  a 
scheme  for  officering  a  large  force  in  time  of 
war.’’4  He  enunciated  his  ideas  in  a  manuscript 
titled  Military  Policy  of  the  United  States  from 
1775.  One  proposal  called  for  a  regional  unit  sys¬ 
tem  manned  by  Regular  Army  cadre  responsible 
for  training  citizen-soldiers  in  the  immediate 
geographic  area.5  While  Upton’s  work  offered 
an  alternative  to  break  the  cycle  of  early  defeats, 
it  remained  clear  that  there  would  be  no  change 
in  the  need  for  a  more  efficient  peacetime  force 
structure,  as  evidenced  by  the  mobilization  of 
unprepared  volunteer  units  for  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  1898. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  need  for  an  efficient  force  structure  was 
once  again  apparent.  It  fell  to  Secretary  of  War 
Elihu  Root,  who  assumed  office  in  1899,  to 
search  for  new  alternatives.  Struck  by  the 
Army’s  obvious  unpreparedness  for  that  con¬ 
flict,  Root,  searching  for  alternatives,  had  Up¬ 
ton’s  work  published.  Unfortunately,  all  of 
Root’s  efforts  had  little  impact  on  the  peacetime 


force  structure.  As  a  consequence,  when  war 
was  declared  in  April  1917,  the  first  US  division 
deployed  in  World  War  1  did  not  see  combat 
tor  several  months. 

The  heaw  losses  suffered  by  US  divisions  in 
World  War  I  combat  can  be  directly  related  to 


A  cadre  is  a  military  unit's 
peacetime  complement  of  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel ,  serving  full  time  in 
selected  key  positions.  They  proxide  an 
internal  structure  that  maintains  equip¬ 
ment,  plans  and  trains  for  combat. 
Cadre  personnel  are  required  for  combat 
and  usually  deploy  with  their 
expanded  unit. 


the  failure  in  peacetime  to  maintain  a  cost- 
efficient,  expandable  force  structure  for  war. 
Again,  as  in  previous  wars,  the  Army  attempted 
to  make  up  for  peacetime  neglect  after  hostilities 
commenced.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  April 
1917,  the  War  Department  made  an  effort  to  im¬ 
plement  a  cadre  system.  All  new  Regular  Armv 
regiments  would  contain  cadre  drawn  from  ex¬ 
isting  formations.  As  the  Army  grew  in  size,  the 
General  Stalf  decided  that  a  minimum  of  9M 
enlisted  Regulars  should  be  assigned  to  the  new 
28,000-man  square  divisions  (four  brigades!. 
This  figure  was  reduced  because  the  troops  were 
not  available.6 

The  last-minute  preparations  were  readily  ap¬ 
parent.  Training  for  officers  and  enlisted  soldiers 
was  so  poor  that  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  had  to  establish  a  complete  Annv  sclvvl 
system,  from  basic  infantry  training  to  officer 
education,  in  France.  Even  then  it  was  common 
to  find  a  soldier  in  the  trenches  who  did  not 
know  how  to  wear  a  gas  mask  or  an  officer  who 
could  not  read  a  map.  The  Anuy’s  performance 
was  consistently  inferior  throughout  the  war. 
Attack  plans  were  too  rigid,  supporting  tires 
poorly  coordinated  or  inadequate,  cover  and 
concealment  ignored,  there  was  no  initiative  in 
the  attack,  and  the  concept  of  fire  and  maneuver 
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The  heavy  losses  suffered  by  US  divisions  in  World  War  I  combat  can  be 
directly  related  to  the  failure  in  peacetime  to  maintain  a  cost-e  fficient,  expandable 
force  structure  for  war.  Again,  as  in  previous  wars,  the  Army  attempted  to  make 
up  for  peacetime  neglect  after  hostilities  commenced . . .  land j  the  War  Department 
made  an  effort  to  implement  a  cadre  system. 
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The  last-minute  preparations  were  readily  apparent.  Training  for  officers  and 
enlisted  soldiers  was  so  poor  that  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  had  to  establish 
a  complete  Army  school  system,  from  basic  infantry  training  to  officer  education,  in 
France.  Even  then  it  was  common  to  find  a  soldier  in  the  trenches  who  did  not  know 
how  to  wear  a  gas  mask  or  an  officer  who  could  not  read  a  map. 


the  Organized  Re>orve  Corps  fORC).  Reserve 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  would 
make  up  the  cadre  of  the  ORC  units.  Upon  mo¬ 
bilization.  this  cadre  had  responsibility  tor  train- 
ins:  recruits.  The  Regular  Army  was  responsible 
tor  strategic  forward  deployment  and  a  conti¬ 
nental  force  prepared  tor  immediate  deploy¬ 
ment.  Tlie  National  Guards  mission  provides! 
continental  defense  and  then  reinforcement  of 
a  Regular  Army  expeditionary  force.  These  mis¬ 
sions  remain  intact  today. 

The  Annv  saw  ORC '  i  officers  as  enhancing  the 
mobilization  readiness  of  all  three  components. 
Bevond  peacetime  unit  cadre  functions,  these 
excess  ORC  officers  were  assigned  two  critical 
mobilization  missions.  The  first  was  as  tillers  tor 
Regular  Anriy  and  National  Canard  units,  tew  of 
which  were  at  wartime  strength.  Tins  mission  is 
duplicated  today  by  l  S  Annv  Reserve  < ’fticers  in 


the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  f  1RR).  Their  sec¬ 
ond  mission  was  as  additional  cadre  tor  ORi 
units  m  each  of  the  corps  areas  to  achieve  a  mo¬ 
bilized  force  of  27  intantr\"  and  mx  cavalry  divi¬ 
sions,  nondivisional  suppi 'rt  units  and  headqu.  .r- 
ters  staffs.  In  addition,  the  Annv  hoped  to  place 
20  reservists  in  each  company  fnoncommu- 
sioned  officers  and  “specialists"!  to.issist  in  train¬ 
ing  upon  mobilization.  However,  even  thougn 
the  020  Defense  Act  called  tor  an  “Iznlwcd  1C 
serve  Corps."  this  potential  p.  h >1  of  pretr.tir.c.: 
manpower  was  not  organized  until  i°'>. 

Tlie  Annv  decided,  acconiing  to  Brig. veer 
General  John  Ross  Pelatiekl,  an  officer  ::i  me 
ORC7.  that  Reserve  officers  would  not  have  tlie 
“necessary  time  and  have  the  Til!  le\  el  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  organize  and  maintain  the  federal  resene 
units."  To  correct  these  deficiencies,  me  Aran 
•  pred  tor  a  cadre  within  the  ORC  s.tdre  using 
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Regular  officers  in  key  positions.  Each  Reserve 
division  would  have  a  “well  qualified  Regular 
Army  officer  as  Chief  of  Staff”  with  “one  or  two 


The  force  structure  cuts  that  will 
occur  during  this  decade  demand  that 
existing  Total  Army  policy  be  refined  and 
given  new  direction.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  Army's  senior  leadership  is  not 
comfortable  with  some  aspects  of  the 
current  policy  for  use  of  Reserve  forces 
(as  it  appears  was  the  case  of  the  non¬ 
deployment  of  Reserve  Component 
combat  units  for  Desert  Shield). 


.  .  .  Regular  Army  officers  to  assist  him"  and 
a  “suitable  Regular  Army  officer  as  Executive 
Officer  for  each  Reserve  regiment." 

A  number  of  Regular  Army  officers  and  en¬ 
listed  personnel  served  at  each  corps  area  head¬ 
quarters  “working  over  Organized  Reserve  af¬ 
fairs."  The  Army  believed  that  these  officers  and 
enlisted  men  were  “absolutely  necessary  to  the 
success"  of  the  Organized  Reserve  because  they 
could  “devote  their  whole  time  to  the  interests, 
to  the  development,  to  the  organization  and  to 
the  training  ot  the  units  to  which  they  are  as¬ 
signed  without  interruption  or  distraction  of 
other  principal  pursuits.”  Reserve  officers  com¬ 
manded  the  units  and  “preserve(d)  the  unit  au¬ 
thorin’  and  military  system."11 

The  Army’s  vision  of  a  prepared  ORC  was  not 
to  be  fulfilled.  As  Delafield  noted  to  Army  War 
College  students  in  1925,  “In  the  organization 
and  training  ot  the  reserves,  as  in  every  other 
Service,  the  appropriations  are  always  the  limit¬ 
ing  factor.”  His  audience  was  well  aware  of  the 
fiscal  restraints  placed  on  the  Army.12 

As  the  Depression  took  its  toll  on  the  nation, 
General  Douglas  MacArthur,  the  new  chief  of 
staff,  testified  to  Congress  during  1932  Army 
Appropriation  hearings  that  he  would  continue 
to  support  the  RCs  at  the  expense  of  force  mod¬ 
ernization.11  There  was  no  question  that  the 
Regular  Army  establishment  remained  con¬ 


vinced  that  a  well  organized  and  trained  Reserve 
was  an  essential  pan  of  national  defense. 

Later  in  the  decade,  the  General  Staff  began 
to  develop  annual  Protective  Mobilization  Plans 
for  national  defense.  The  plans  were  unrealistic 
and  based  on  nonexistent  manpower  and  very 
optimistic  timetables.  In  1939  with  war  raging 
in  Europe,  the  plan  called  for  the  Regular  Army 
and  the  National  Guard,  as  an  initial  protective 
force  of  400,000,  to  “withstand  any  onslaught" 
until  reinforced  by  ORC  cadre  units.14 

Germany  invaded  Poland  on  1  September 
1 939.  The  following  week,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  declared  a  state  of  national  emergency 
and  authonzed  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Reg¬ 
ular  Army.  However,  by  not  activating  ORC 
units,  Army  expansion  ignored  prewar  mobiliza¬ 
tion  planning,  a  situation  that  was  repeated  later 
in  Korea,  in  Vietnam  and  to  some  extent,  in  Des¬ 
ert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  Reserve  officers  with 
prewar  assignments  to  Regular  Army  units  and 
headquarters  received  early  call-up  notification. 
As  the  Regular  Army  expanded  and  the  Nation¬ 
al  Guard  federalized.  Reserve  officers  were  called 
to  active  duty’  on  an  availability  basis,  as  fillers. 1 ' 
The  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  was 
passed  on  16  September  1940.  The  Army 
reached  a  strength  ot  almost  one  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  men  by  30  June  1941.  Before  plans  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  absorb  additional  manpower,  Japanese 
naval  air  forces  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the 
tempo  and  urgency  of  mobilization  increased. 
Plans  were  then  dev  eloped  to  fill  new  cadre  units. 

In  1942,  as  units  of  the  ORC  were  activated, 
it  was  their  numerical  designations,  not  the  per¬ 
sonnel,  that  were  brought  on  active  duty.  Tie 
Order  of  Battle  for  World  War  1 1  lists  26  ORC  di¬ 
visions.  When  these  divisions  were  activated, 
only  a  few  officers  remained.  Others  were  either 
drawn  (.iff  to  fill  Regular  Army  and  National 
Guard  units  or  to  serve  in  a  multitude  of  staff  as¬ 
signments.  These  ORC  divisions  then  “were  not 
reserve  divisions  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word." 1 0 
These  units  and  nondivisiona!  units,  on  mobili¬ 
zation,  had  to  have  new  cadres  iissigned  from 
previously  mobilized  Regular  Army  or  National 
Guard  units. 
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In  1942,  as  units  of  the  ORC  were  activated,  it  was  their  numerical 
designations,  not  the  personnel,  that  were  brought  on  active  duty.  The  Order  of  Battle 
for  World  War  ll  lists  26  ORC  divisions.  When  these  divisions  were  activated,  only  a 
few  officers  remained.  Others  were  either  drawn  off  to  fill  Regular  Army  and  National 
Guard  units  or  to  serve  in  a  multitude  of  staff  assignments. 


General  George  C.  Marshall,  chief  ot  staff,  ap- 
proved  an  Army  General  Headquarters  organi- 
ration  and  training  phut  tor  a  cadre  system  in  Jan- 
uarv  1942.  The  plan  authorized  a  division  cadre 
ot  9.8  percent,  litis  provided  172  officers  and 
1 ,190  enlisted  men  tor  an  intantrv  triangular  di¬ 
vision  (three  brigades)  with  an  authorized 
strength  ot  452  officers  and  1  3,425  enlisted  men. 
Cadre  sire  increased  several  times  until  it  reached 
216  officers  (50  percent  ot  authorized  strength) 
and  1 ,460  enlisted  men,  or  12  percent  ot  the  au¬ 
thorized  division  strength.1.  Once  the  last  sol¬ 
dier  in  camp  arrived,  the  cadre  was  ready  tit  begin 
the  1 3-week  mobilization  training  program.1' 

A  decision  was  made  in  the  tall  ot  1942  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  ot  tnxips  reporting  to  a  new  Iv 
activated  division  by  1 5  percent.  The  Anny 
deemed  this  necessary  because,  prior  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  ot  a  training  cycle,  divisions  were  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  cadres  tor  other  forming 
units.  *°  Division  commanders  were  tom  by  the 
need  to  send  quality  soldiers  to  serve  as  cadre  tor 
the  new  units  and  a  desire  to  retain  the  best  sol¬ 


diers  tor  their  own  units.  It  remains  a  source  ot 
amazement  to  scoring  officers  that  the  Army  was 
"as  able  to  obtain  the  selection  ot  a  very  high  per¬ 
centage  ot  superior  personnel  .is  nuclei  tor  the 
new  divisions. 

The  cadre  system  developed  tor  World  War  11 
mobilization  worked.  Although  there  were  in¬ 
stances  ot  poor  performance,  the  majority  ot 
units  deployed  overseas  became  effective  fight¬ 
ing  forces.  One  can  only  speculate  on  how  much 
more  effective  early  deploying  units  might  have 
Ixzen  in  combat  it  the  Army  had  been  able  to  im¬ 
plement  a  fully  manned  and  trained  prewar 
cadre  system  tor  the  ORC  during  the  intenvar 
period.  At  the  conclusion  ot  World  War  11.  the 
Anny  sought  means  to  maintain  an  effective 
fighting  force  in  the  face  ot  postwar  budget  cuts 
and  continues  in  that  effort  today. 

The  IDF  Model 

Other  armies  around  the  world  have  also  at¬ 
tempted  to  overcome  similar  obstacles.  Aic 
such  army,  the  IDF,  seems  to  have  resolved  the 
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problem  of  funding  a  large  Army  by  placing  60 
percent  of  its  forces  in  the  reserves.  It  may  be  ac¬ 
curate  to  state  that  there  has  never  been  a  citizen 
army  that  has  mobilized  as  rapidly  and  fought  as 
effectively  as  the  IDF. 

In  1919,  the  IDF  adopted  Switzerland’s  citizen 
army  concept.  The  Swiss  armv  was  composed  of 
a  small  cadre  of  regular  forces  primarily  responsi¬ 
ble  for  training,  long-range  planning  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  “massive  civilian  army  supported  by 
large  qualities  (sic)  of  armor,  artillery,  air  force, 
etc.”  Service  in  the  army  was,  and  is,  mandatory 
and  so  too  is  reserve  duty'.  For  Israeli  purposes,  the 
Swiss  model  was  a  workable  solution  tor  a  coun¬ 
try  whose  population  and  economy  could  not  af¬ 
ford  a  large  standing  army.2 1  The  Israelis  created 
a  small  cadre  of  permanent  sendee  (Keva)  offi¬ 
cers  and  noncommissioned  officers;  a  compulso¬ 
ry  sendee  (Hova)  composed  of  draftees,  men  and 
women;  and  a  large  body  of  ready  resents  (mi- 
luimm)  that  included  all  the  soldiers  who  com¬ 
plete  their  compulsory  active  duty  service. 22 

The  most  critical  and  unique  aspect  of  the  IDF 
is  the  miluimm,  which  is  “its  most  important  op¬ 
erational  component  rather  than  just  being  an 
appendage  to  the  regular  force."  The  key  to  the 
IDFs  battlefield  successes  is  the  miluimm,  which 
contains  60  percent  of  its  total  strength  and  65 
percent  of  its  combat  units.  Miluimm  and  Keva 
units  are  intermixed  and  interchangeable  in  all 
deployed  formations.- 5 

To  fill  these  formations,  every  Israeli  citizen  is 
required  to  perform  military  service.  After  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  compulsory  sen-ice  or  Hova  has  ended,  he 
or  she  enters  the  miluimm.  This  year  of  no  train¬ 
ing  requirements  is  similar  to  the  US  Army’s  IRR 
category  of  RT-12  (recently  trained  in  the  last 
12  months)  whose  members  performed  so  ad¬ 
mirably  in  Desert  Storm.  In  the  miluimm,  men 
are  eligible  for  mobilization  until  age  55  and 
childless  women  until  age  34.  Each  resen-ist,  un¬ 
til  a  certain  age,  is  liable  to  be  called  up  for  3 1 
days  annually,  plus  time  for  other  training.-4 

Resen-ists  are  assigned  to  units  near  their 
homes  in  a  position  to  match  their  military  occu¬ 
pation  skill.  If  a  soldier  has  a  civilian  occupation 
that  matches  a  military  specialty,  he  or  she  is  cer¬ 


tain  to  be  placed  in  that  specialty  when  con¬ 
scripted.  If  it  is  likely  a  certain  specialty  will  be 
understrength  in  the  miluimm,  the  IDF  will 
overstrength  it  in  the  active  force.  The  Israelis 
fimnlv  believe  that  it  is  not  efficient  to  change  a 
soldier’s  specialty'  once  he  has  acquired  the  skills 
on  active  duty."5 

Approximately  65  percent  of  the  IDFs  com¬ 
bat  units  are  in  the  reserve  or  miluimm  com¬ 
pared  to  about  52  percent  in  the  US  Army  rodav. 
The  basic  unit  in  the  IDF  is  the  brigade,  either 
armor,  infantry  or  airborne.  The  brigade  is  a  self- 
contained  tactical  unit  made  up  of  three  battal¬ 
ions  with  combat  service  and  combat  service 
support  units.  Each  unit  has  its  own  armorv. 
Training  is  conducted  at  the  armory  or  at  special 
centers.  Periods  of  active  duty  might  also  find  a 
miluimm  unit  relieving  a  Keva  unit  on  border 
duty  or  performing  internal  security  patrols. 
Unit  equipment  is  never  switched  between  indi¬ 
viduals  or  crews  who  perform  their  own  mainte¬ 
nance  when  training.26 

To  maintain  the  miluimm  in  a  high-readiness 
posture,  the  IDF  relies  on  a  cadre  system.  The 
specifics  of  this  system  are  not  exactly  known;  as 
in  so  many  other  aspects  of  the  IDF,  much  of  the 
information  is  classified.  However,  the  general 
outline  of  this  system  is  available  from  open 
sources.  First  there  are  administrative,  head¬ 
quarters  and  service  positions  within  the  Keva 
that  are  occupied  by  reservists  not  serving  in  the 
combat  brigades.  This  is  a  relatively  late  ( 1970s) 
practice  for  the  IDF.  Israeli  service  school  in¬ 
structors  are  also  assigned  as  cadre  to  miluimm 
formations  and  spend  five  days  in  the  classroom 
and  the  sixth  day  with  a  miluimm  unit.  Even 
though  the  IDF  is  a  reserve  establishment,  its  se¬ 
nior  officers  are  in  the  Keva.  Division  com¬ 
manders  are  regulars.  Divisions,  while  having  no 
organic  forces  permanently  assigned,  do  o.vrdi- 
nate  the  activities  of  the  brigades  assigned.  Some 
brigade  commanders  and  their  staffs  are  also 
Keva,  but  others  are  commanded  by  reservists, 
assisted  by  miluimm  staffs.-' 

Regardless  of  the  component  of  the  brigade 
commander  or  his  staff,  each  miluimm  brigade 
has  a  small  cadre  of  Keva  soldiers  responsible  tor 
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Israeli  M50  Sherman  tanks 
(converted  from  M4A3E8s) 


Approximately  65  percent  of  the  IDF's  combat  units  are  in  the  reserve 
or  miluimm  compared  to  about  52  percent  in  the  US  Army  today.  The  basic  unit  in 
the  IDF  is  the  brigade,  either  armor,  infantry  or  airborne. . .  Each  unit  has  its  own 
armory. . . .  Unit  equipment  is  never  switched  between  individuals  or  crews  who 
perform  their  own  maintenance  when  training. . . .  The  number  of  days  the  Israeli 
citizen-soldier  trains  varies . . .  [ but /  the  minimum  amount  of  time  required  by  law 
[during  peacetime]  is  very  close  to  the  drill  days  authorized  for  US  RC  units. _ 


administration  and  the  maintenance  of  stores 
and  equipment.  The  miluimm  brigade  has  a 
Keva  liaison  officer  who  functions  as  a  personnel 
manager  and  maintains  contacts  with  the  re¬ 
serve  soldiers.  This  officer  has  counterparts  m 
each  of  the  brigades.  He  has  a  direct  line  to  the 
battle  commanders,  who  mii»ht  be  either  Keva  >  >r 
miluimm  officers,  and  with  their  staffs  that  may 
also  be  a  composite  of  the  two  components."' 

Because  of  the  need  to  have  equipment  ready 
for  immediai-  use  and  because  ot  modem  weap¬ 
on  sophistication,  another  cadre  exists  within 
each  miluimm  unit.  Tins  is  a  cadre  of  Keva  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  are 
the  day-to-day  “maintenance,  repair  and  supply 
specialists."  It  is  this  cadre  system  that  nave  the 
Israelis  in  the  NT  i  Middle  East  War  the  ability 
“to  have  substantial  elements  ot  four  reserve  di¬ 
visions  tinhrinn  actively  on  both  fronts  within  V 
hours  of  the  surprise  Arab  offense  and  is  prix't  of 
the  general  efficiency  ot  the  system,  and  of  its 
overwhelming  success  m  this  instance.”"0 

Tile  Israeli  army's  force  structure  provides  the 
example  ot  just  how  'harp  that  readiness  edye 
can  be  honed  tor  mobilization.  The  US  Annv 


diies  not  have  the  need  to  mobilize  its  Reserve 
units  as  rapidly  as  the  1PF  requires,  but  neeo,'  a 
more  responsive  system  than  the  one  in  pia.ee 
today,  especially  tor  combat  units  such  as  me 
roundout  brigades.  The  number  ot  days  the  o- 
raeh  citizen-soldier  trains  v  aries  a  ereat  deal  and 
i'  dependent  on  the  political  climate  ot  the  :v 
cion.  However,  the  minimum  amount  ot  rime 
required  by  law  m  a  realistic,  peacetime  environ 
menr  is  verv  close  to  the  drill  days  authorize.:  tor 
US  RU  units.  It  the  1PF  has  accepted  this  time 
as  a  standard  and  fields  its  reserve  immedi.m.v 
into  combat,  is  it  not  possible  tor  the  l  S  Kv  ' 
'horten  their  mobilization  time.' 

Tlie  IPFhasa  very  positive  attitude  towaro.  its 
reserve.  Obviously  with  the  bulk  ot  the  force  :n 
the  miluimm,  the  emphasis  has  to  be  there. 

1PF  cadre  system  is  extremely  successful,  ano.  > 
'liniments  of  Keva  officers  to  reserve  units  are  ac 
cepted  as  the  in 'mi  and  apparently  do  not  .meet 
career  mobility.  In  tact,  these  assienments  e\  e:i 
enhance  advancement.  Keva  officers  are  > 
'isnied  down  to  battalion  level  m  command  a:\i 
'tatt  positions.  Tliese  cadre  are  placed  »n  1PE  :ra 
luimm  units  with  no  particular  motive  e'l'er 
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than  finding  the  best  officer  for  the  assignment. 
There  appears  to  be  no  official  or  unofficial  ratio 
of  miluimm  to  Keva  command  positions.  Mb 
luimm  officers  who  show  promise  can  command 
at  brigade  level  and  are  on  some  division  head¬ 
quarters  staffs.  The  elements  of  stability,  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  Keva  officers  are  major 
factors  that  produce  superior  battlefield  results 
for  miluimm  units. 

Since  Keva  cadre  soldiers  mobilize  with  the 
miluimm  unit,  their  expertise  is  of  extreme  value 
in  combat  and  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  unit. 
The  number  of  individuals  assigned  is  unavail¬ 
able,  but  it  appears  significant.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  similar  to  US  Mobilization  and 
Training  Equipment  Sites/Equipment  Concen- 
tration  Sites  and  Area  Maintenance  Support 
Activities.  The  most  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  armies  appears  to  be  the  IDFs  em¬ 
phasis  on  driver  and  crew  responsibility  tor  an  as¬ 
signed  vehicle. 

The  IDF  cadre  system  is  battle-proven.  Mi¬ 
luimm  unit  readiness,  rapid  mobilization  and 
combat  effectiveness  are  partially  the  result  of 
the  influence  of  high-caliber  Keva  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  assigned  as  commanders,  staff 
officers  and  support  personnel.  The  Israelis  have 
proved  that  a  cadre  system  can  be  effective  even 
with  60  percent  of  its  total  force  and  65  percent 
of  its  combat  arms  units  in  their  reserve. 

A  Cadre  System  for  the  US  Army 

While  the  United  States  continues  to  have 
the  luxury  of  more  time  to  mobilize  than  the  Is¬ 
raelis,  reductions  in  force  and  the  new  global  en¬ 
vironment  dictate  an  improved  or  more  viable 
system  than  now  exists.  Fortunately,  our  20th 
century  conflicts  were  either  small  or  far  re¬ 
moved  geographically.  This  meant  that  regard¬ 
less  of  how  long  and  halting  mobilization  was, 
the  nations  survival  was  never  at  stake.  Deep 
Army  appropriation  cuts,  not  seen  since  the  De¬ 
pression,  now  come  at  a  time  that  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  1930s  and  with  global  commit¬ 
ments  not  imagined  in  the  interwar  period. 
With  the  experience  gained  in  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm,  the  time  has  arrived  to  reexamine 


our  traditional  force  structure  and  break  through 
the  conflicting  philosophies  and  preconceived 
attitudes  to  develop  a  viable  force  structure  tor 
the  future. 

A  cadre  system  for  a  portion  of  the  .AC,  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  is  essential  to 
maintain  a  viable  deterrent  force.  There  must 
continue  to  be  an  AC  of  sufficient  strength  for 
immediate  deployment,  Ready  Reserve  troop 
program  units  to  support  contingency  operations 
and  units  of  the  Army  National  Guard  to  rein¬ 
force  early  deployment.  The  actual  size  of  each 
must  be  determined  bv  the  National  Command 
Authority,  not  only  considering  secuntv  needs 
but  also  selecting  the  most  cost-effective  mix. 
The  recommendation  tor  the  cadre  system  is  a 
concept;  the  actual  numbers,  units  and  geo¬ 
graphical  locations  will  require  a  significant 
amount  of  staff  work  that  is  beyond  the  scope  ot 
this  article.  Some  consideration  must  also  he 
given  to  the  mix  of  these  cadre  units  within  larg¬ 
er  units.  Troop  reductions  and  budgetary  consid¬ 
erations  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  what 
the  cadre  systems  will  look  like  and  how  the  en¬ 
tire  force  is  eventually  packaged. 

One  cadre  system  could  consist  of  a  number  ot 
AC  units  selected  to  be  withdrawn  from  overseas 
and  units  currently  stationed  in  the  United 
States.  The  AC  cadre  in  this  instance  should 
consist  of  kev  command,  staff,  support  personnel, 
officers,  noncommissioned  officers  and  enlisted 
soldiers.  The  cadre  maintains  the  unit  s  adminis¬ 
trative  integrity  and  equipment.  There  must  also 
be  another  mission  to  make  the  system  cost- 
effective.  The  cadre  in  this  regard  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  not  only  for  equipment  maintenance  ;ind 
routine  administration  but  also  the  screening 
and  training  of  IRR  soldiers  within  a  reasonable 
commuting  distance.  Peacetime  missions  such 
as  the  “war  on  drugs”  should  also  be  considered. 

To  date,  IRR  soldiers  have  had  no  require¬ 
ment  to  train  other  than  a  one-day  screening. 
The  secretary  of  the  Army  has  the  authorin'  to 
call  them  to  active  dun’  for  30  days  ot  training 
annually.  The  IRR  can  be  called  to  active  dun 
only  if  war  is  declared  or  in  a  state  ot  national 
emergency  as  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 
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Deep  Army  appropriation  cuts,  not  seen  since  the  Depression,  now  come 
at  a  time  that  is  more  dangerous  than  the  1930s  and  with  global  commitments  not 
imagined  in  the  intem'ar  period.  With  the  experience  gained  in  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm,  the  time  has  arrived  to  reexamine  our  traditional  force  structure  and 
break  through  the  conflicting  philosophies  and  preconceived  attitudes  to 
_ develop  a  viable  force  structure  for  the  future. 


It  either  occur'',  IRR  RT-ld  soldier"  .ire  tv'  iy 
used  .is  filler"  tor  depk 'vine  units  reenrdle"  ot  the 
component  ot  the  reccivme  unit.  Thi"  w.n  .ic 
compli"hed  efficiently  .ind  effectively  durine 
I  ksen  >hieU  ,md  /  Yscrr  Storm.  The  h.ii.ince  ot 
me  IRR  i"  to  he  ined  .i"  c.Miiiltv  repl.ieement". 
Tin  is  the  prim,  in  vnirceot  pretr,  lined  m.inp*  ’W- 
er  reudilv  .tvntlnhle  in  u  crisi".  Ivvond  the  At. 
und  tile  Selected  Re'ene.  l"  the  IRR.  \\  ith  t tie 
Uvlv  •tnces  in  computer  rechnoloev,  c.idre  unit" 
could  provide  retrc'her  rruinine  in  the  "crceniiie 
prove'"  ordurine.iddition.il  uctivedutv  tor  trim 
me  period"  tor  thi"  trine. il  m. inpower  pool. 

Tli  e  "ccond  c.idre  "V'tem  involve"  unit" » 't  the 
Annv  Nutionnl  (  >uurd.  Anm  Re'ene  .md  viiu' 
At  unit".  .All  p.t't  !tl>  'hilir.irioii"  h  ive  I  vet  irn \j 
mph.i'e".  .A"  with  current  rime  phused  depk  >v- 
rnellt  "Jiedule".  ">  -me unit"  n  ill  he  "elected  e  idl¬ 
er  hec.ni'e  current  pi.innme  requires  their  m,  >h  - 
lirutioti.  perh, ip"  m  pun  ot,  or  in  "iipporr  ot.  u 
lotitineeiicv  v.-rp"  rupid  deplovment  force. 

I  tut"  rh.it  li.ive  e.irtv  deployment  requirement" 
oin  he  "tutted  with  uqditioti.il  Acme  t  'uurd  Re¬ 
'ene  .  ■rtiuT"  und  minted  personnel  und  with 


nondeplovine  At  I  t r.uner".  Tlie  percenture  •! 
c.klre  would  vun.  hused  on  the  deployment  :v 
.iuiremetit"  ind  the  vompleNttY  ot  the  we.::*,  m 
'V'tem'  or  "iippon  equipment,  i  licit  p: 

\t  unit" .it  v.kire "t tenet ii  v mild  he v . <tr.p>  •" ' 
drill  me  Mohiliritt.  >n  Auementee".  I  p>  m  ::: 

! ir.it K  ’ii.  tho'c  unit"  w>  uiid  huv  e  priority  k  *r  *•  ". 
IRR  RT  id  "v'idier".  An  v  niiuiivenietit  '■  ':u 
proetnm  vouid  "ee  the  prc.i"ienment  '  • 

IRR  ">'ldier".  e'peciullv  t i i» "e  in  tlie  ",ime  ■ 
empiuv  i'V.iti>'ii  ,i"  tiie  unit. 

S'liie  v.kire  unit"  miw  he  iov.tted  h.i".; 
popui.it  ion  demity  to  eti'tire  "itticietit 
Re'ene  p. in u  ip.it u 'll  und  IRR  "'idler  me 
ment  Riel  s  Arnn  Revnntinri  "iiini.i:'..'  . 

:. h-  >».. !•> ittuik'ti" .itui "t.iti> 'ti' uw. T'lme ”  ■ 

i.ition  ueti'in  Hie  IRR  "v  reenine  pioe . * 

"iiece""tui  in  pusline  in  m.  u  iRR  'Oidiet'  - 
i  mile  r.kiui"  tt > 'in  e.ivii  imnntine  '  •*. 

i  dher  c.klre  unit"  v .in  iv  l<  •'  uted  .it  ev.'t _  ' 
"t. til, it k 'ti'.  t  '''P."t. int  tik *-titi'  *t live •  *t - ?v:i*., 
iv  t.ivt''r"  i"  e"entiul. 

File  vimnee  in  the  vomm.ind  und  '  ■  : 

'lie  .Anm  Rc'erv  e  n  kieni  t>  T.n  udic  "We"* 
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Army  Reserve  Personnel  Center,  which  by  ref¬ 
lation,  now  manages  all  Army  Reserve  officers, 
will  be  able  to  manage  them  in  tact  as  well. 
Currently,  the  center  manages  Active  Guard 
Reserve ,  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees 
and  1RR  members.  The  center  will  now,  tor  the 
first  time,  manage  troop  program  unit  enlisted 
soldiers.  This  centralized  management  tor  the 
Army  Reserve  can  enhance  a  cadre  system. 

One  problem  the  Army  faces  now  that  also  af¬ 
fects  the  cadre  system  is  military  occupation  spe¬ 
cialty  (MOS)  mismatch.  The  Israeli  army  delib¬ 
erately  overstrengths  certain  MOSs  to  ensure 
that  these  skills  appear  in  its  reserve  units.  To  in¬ 
troduce  such  a  program  would  be  an  act  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  AC,  for  it  implies  an  integrated 
Total  Army  concept  of  mutually  supporting 
components.  However,  this  leads  to  another 
problem  within  the  force. 

There  still  remains  a  lack  of  understanding 
about,  and  a  decisive  commitment  to,  the  RC.> 
on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  AC.  If  the  Con¬ 
gress  continues  to  support  the  current  force 
structure  with  an  across-the-  >ard  personnel 
reduction,  this  problem  will  remain  an  irritant. 
However,  as  the  influences  of  a  peacetime  envi¬ 
ronment  after  Desert  Storm  become  greater. 


budget  adjustments  will  continue  in  a  downward 
spiral,  and  the  AC  will  continue  to  diminish  in 
size.  To  plan  any  sizable  operation,  even  a  Gre¬ 
nada  or  Panama,  will  require  increasingly  more 
rapid  mobilization  of  RC  units. 

Greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  a  flexible 
force  structure  that  is  economically  sound  and 
professionally  responsive.  A  balanced  combina¬ 
tion  of  AC  units,  early  deploying  AC  cadre  units. 
Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard  units 
with  increased  Active  Guard  Reserve  cadre  and 
supporting  AC  personnel  will  provide  a  trained 
md  ready  force  that  has  rapid  mobilization  and 
deployment  capability.  These  forces  will  give 
follow-on  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National 
Guard  units  time  to  mobilize,  conduct  postmobi¬ 
lization  training  and  then,  it  required,  deploy. 

The  United  States  has  never  followed 
through  on  plans  tor  an  effective  peacetime  force 
structure.  The  cadre  system  offers  an  opportuni¬ 
ty-  to  create  a  viable  force  within  peacetime  bud¬ 
get  constraints.  A  cadre  system  for  the  US  Army 
can  work,  perhaps  not  with  the  rapidity  of  the  Is¬ 
raeli  army,  but  with  sufficient  effectivness  to 
meet  this  nations  defense  requirements.  What 
is  needed  first  is  a  commitment  and  dedication 
to  a  true  one-Army  concept.  MR 
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WE  WILL  have  a  smaller  post-Gulf  War 
Army.  With  this  reduction  in  Active 
Component  (AC)  and  Reserve  Compom  nt 
(RC)  forces,  it  becomes  obvious  to  all  profession¬ 
als  that  training  will  take  on  adued  in  xirtance, 
especially  in  the  RC.  These  realities  pose  several 
questions  that  must  he  ans  vered  if  rea  liness  is  to 
be  adequately  maua.aineo.  Will  the  Reserves 
(the  Army  National  Guard  [ARNG]  and  US 
Army  Reserve  [USARD  be  able  to  tram  to 
standard  in  a  smaller  force?  If  the  training  re¬ 
source  pool  grows  prc  ortionately  smaller  with 
the  force,  will  the  Army,  on  its  lesser  base,  be  able 
to  “surge  train”  as  it  did  in  the  early  stages  of  Des¬ 
ert  Stueldl  Will  this  smaller  Army  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  an  intensive  postmobilization  “lane  training 
strategy”  like  the  one  used  to  train  three  ARNG 
heavy  brigades  in  the  winter  of  1990-1991  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  being 
pieced  together  now  from  the  unfolding  lessons 
of  operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  Tins 
article  addresses  one  very  important  area  of  con¬ 
cern — tactical  command  and  control  (C‘ )  of 
RC  maneuver  units  in  peacetime.  Specificallv, 
it  focuses  on  the  role  this  command  element 
plays  in  peacetime  training.  Much  of  what  we 
are  learning  from  the  Southwest  Asia  mobiliza¬ 
tion  increasingly  points  toward  a  need  for  ways 
and  means  of  “jump  starting”  RC  unit  training 
in  order  to  rapidly  bring  it  to  AC  standard.  This 
need  is  especially  critical  if  the  organized  force 
base,  Active  and  Reserve,  grows  smaller.  C:  may¬ 
be  an  area  that  can  provide  optimum  leverage. 

This  view  appears  to  be  particularly  valid  based 
on  postmobiliz;  ;  ->n  day  (M-day)  experience 


Much  of  what  we  are  learning 
from  the  Southwest  Asia  mobilization 
increasingly  points  toward  a  need  for 
ways  and  means  of ‘jump  starting"  RC 
unit  training  in  order  to  rapidly  bring  it 
to  AC  standard.  This  need  is  especially 
critical  if  the  organized  force  base. 
Active  and  Reserve,  grows  smaller. 
C2  may  be  an  area  that  can  provide 
optimum  leverage. 


with  the  three  heavy  ARNG  brigades  activated 
in  November  and  December  1990.  Becau>e  ot 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  their  C~  elements 
in  rapidly  achieving  effectiveness  in  the  chal¬ 
lenging  training  regimen  required  ot  maneuver 
formations.  C"  appears  to  lx*  a  particularly  lucra¬ 
tive  area  to  focus  resources  and  effort  to  rupidlv 
bring  units  to  standard.  To  achieve  expeditious 
integration  of  these  key  RC  units  in,,  ■  the  Active 
force,  C~  as  the  controlling  agent  ot  unit  training 
to  standard  is  the  essential  catalyst.  Tins  includes 
premobilization  and  postmobilization  training. 

The  questions  and  discussions  offered  here  arc- 
intended  to  find  better  methods  to  meet  the 
peacetime  and  transition-to-war  C~  require¬ 
ments.  The  recommendation  proposed  is  made- 
considering  mobilization  requirements  on  a 
smaller  force  structure. 

The  Heavy  Force  Challenge 

Because  the  range  of  combat,  combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  units  in  the  Reserves 
is  so  immense,  this  discussion  is  restricted  to 
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consideration  of  the  heavy  maneuver  force.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  discussion  is  irrelevant  to 
the  other  arms.  More  important,  the  heavy  three 
maneuver  unit  depends  on  successful  mastering 
of  support,  leader,  tactical  and  execution  skills  at 


The  heavy  force  maneuver 
unit  depends  on  successful  mastering 
of  support,  leader,  tactical  and  execution 
skills  at  an  increasingly  rapid  pace  of 
operations  at  all  levels ... .  Along  with 
political,  doctrinal  and  other  reasons, 
tremendous  technological  changes 
have  caused  an  exponential  advance  in 
complexity. . . .  The  heavy  force  brigade 
or  division  depends  on  synergy  from  an 
extensive  array  of  individual  and 
collective  skills.  It  has  to  achieve  this 
synergy  in  an  environment  of 
unforgiving  lethality. 


an  increasingly  rapid  pace  of  operations  at  all 
levels  from  individual  soldier  to  brigade.  Along 
with  political,  doctrinal  and  other  reasons,  tre¬ 
mendous  technological  changes  have  caused  an 
exponential  advance  in  complexity  on  the 
heavy  force  battlefield.  So  the  hea\7  force  situa¬ 
tion  best  illustrates  the  objective  of  this  article. 
More  than  any  other  force  package,  the  heavy 
force  brigade  or  division  depends  on  synergy 
from  an  extensive  array  of  individual  and  collec¬ 
tive  skills.  It  has  to  achieve  this  synergy  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  of  unforgiving  lethality-  and  one  in 
which  there  are  few  master  practitioners  of  the 
C2  art. 

It  is  key  to  note  that  with  the  advent  of  force- 
on-force  training  technologies,  the  wise  and 
perceptive  Active  Army  commander  and  his  C2 
headquarters  quickly  learned  their  limitations 
on  the  modem  heavy  force  battlefield.  The 
National  Training  Center  (NTC),  Fort  Irwin, 
California,  with  its  instrumentation,  the  Multi¬ 
ple  Integrated  Laser  Engagement  System 
(MILES),  and  detailed  after-action  review  proc¬ 
ess,  has  proved  to  be  a  humbling  place  that  has 


shown  (and  continues  to  show)  the  frill-time 
professional  how  much  he  does  not  know. 

Considering  that  the  AC  full-time  profes¬ 
sional  has  the  advantage  of  eating,  sleeping  and 
living  in  the  environment  of  unit  administra¬ 
tion.  maintenance,  personnel  management,  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  so  forth,  these  mundane  but  essen¬ 
tial  subsystems  have  become  second  nature. 
They  are  almost  a  reflex  in  die  juggling  act  of  es¬ 
tablishing  priorities  for  a  heavy  force  command¬ 
er.  In  contrast,  his  part-time  Reserve  counter¬ 
part  does  not  regularly  experience  this 
environment  and  even  when  he  does  it  is  amid 
Reserve-unique  (particularly  for  the  ARNG1 
challenges  of  soldier  retention  issues,  familiarity, 
political  considerations,  and  the  like. 

Of  even  more  concern,  the  systems  ot  person¬ 
nel  administration,  discipline,  maintenance, 
supply  and  others  are  different  from  those  ot  the 
Active  Army.  Even  with  a  “well-oiled”  ma¬ 
chine,  going  from  a  known  system  to  a  different 
one  is  not  easy  and  takes  time.  When  con¬ 
fronted  with  multiples  of  new  systems,  without 
generous  adjustment  time  worked  in,  the  transi¬ 
tion  could  be  “rough”  (if  not  resulting  in  a  total 
breakdown  ot  unit  function).  It  is  important  to 
note  here  that  we  are  not  ev  en  talking  about  the 
business  ot  training  to  standard  in  the  demand¬ 
ing  art  of  tactical  and  operational  movement 
,md  employment  ot  forces  (moving,  shooting 
and  communicating  of  units). 

Given  a  reality  like  the  one  just  discussed,  how- 
does  the  Army  approach  the  diffcult  challenge 
of  being  able  to  expand  itself  from  a  smaller  base 
during  mobilization?  How  does  it  expand 
through  varying,  and  possibly  increasing,  levels 
of  force  size  in  response  to  a  wide  range  ot  poten¬ 
tial  contingency  operations  (CONORS)  along 
the  continuum  of  conflict?  How  will  the  Aitov 
be  able  to  do  this  if  it  is  significantly  smaller  than 
it  is  today,  particularly  if  its  Active  training  infra¬ 
structure  of  institutions,  individual  and  leader 
training  systems  are  included  in  the  downsizing 
of  the  Army? 

It  is  very  clear  that  there  must  be  a  viable  Re¬ 
serve  structure  that  can  quickly  “fill  out"  the 
force  to  necessary  expanded  levels.  But,  we  must 
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now  ask  whether  the  Total  Force  systems  that 
have  evolved  can  meet  the  challenge  ot  training 
an  expanding  force?  Certainly,  we  can  see  rela¬ 
tive  validity  in  the  current  system  with  Reserve 
combat  sendee  support  units  and  individuals. 
The  service  support  skills  developed  in  peace¬ 
time  are  almost  immediately  transferable  to  a 
full-time  military  sphere.  The  most  obvious  ex¬ 
ample  would  be  the  medical  area.  However, 
arms  such  as  heavy  maneuver,  which  depend  on 
a  tough,  training  regimen  to  achieve  synergy, 
have  a  tremendous  challenge  in  peacetime. 
Even  with  the  intense  full-time  effort  of  Active 
units,  it  is  not  easy.  For  the  Resen’es  it  is  harder, 
and  the  traditional  system  may  need  revision. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  if  the  Resent  heavy 
forces  must  he  used  quickly. 

Let  us  assume,  then,  that  the  nation  will  have 
an  immediate  need  for  additional  heavy  force 
units.  These  units  will  have  to  be  less  dependent 
on  a  robust  Active  Army  training  base  for  certifi¬ 
cation  in  meeting  “trained  to  standard”  require¬ 
ments  because  the  smaller  force  will  be  lean.  If 
the  country  requires  rapid  train-up  of  these 
forces,  we  must  seek  alternative  methods  to 
bring  soldiers  and  units  to  basic  levels  of  skill 
qualification.  We  must  identify  a  factor  that  can 
compensate  for  time. 

A  possible  answer  is  the  C~  mechanism.  If  C" 
elements  can  maintain  high  levels  of  competen¬ 
cy,  the  major  effort  during  train-up  can  focus  on 
providing  competent  soldiers  and  crews  that  can 
be  more  quickly  organized  into  ready  units. 
These  units  can  then  be  moved  through  a  rapid, 
tough,  go-to-war  train-up  strategy  and  can  be 
brought  up  to  collective  training  standard  quick¬ 
ly.  But  this  highly  competent  O  mechanism  is 
not  easily  achieved.  C~  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  battlefield  operating  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  RC  leadership  to  master  in  its  lim¬ 
ited  training  time.  Leaders  with  active  service 
levels  of  competency  in  C2  are  needed  to  “jump 
start”  the  system.  How  do  we  get  them?  How  do 
we  structure  the  Reserves  to  maintain  an  ade¬ 
quate  level  of  C“  proficiency  so  that  their  units 
can  focus  their  train-up  time  and  emphasis  more 
efficiently?  One  answer  is  a  C*  structure  at  bri- 


With  the  advent  of  force-on- 
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perceptive  Active  Army  commander 
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gade  and  above,  fully  manned  by  full-time  Ac  - 
tive  soldiers,  and  we  should  investigate  that  ave¬ 
nue  as  a  solution. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  presents  a  possi¬ 
ble  approach.  Discussion  is  generated  with  full 
knowledge  that  some  of  what  is  being  offered 
treads  on  emotional  areas.  This  is  particularly 
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The  AC  full-time  professional 
has  the  advantage  of  eating ,  sleeping 
and  living  in  the  environment  of  unit - 
administration,  maintenance,  personnel 
management,  discipline,  and  so  forth. . . 
these  mundane  but  essential  subsystems 
have  become  second  nature.  They  are 
almost  a  reflex  in  the  juggling  act  of 
establishing  priorities  for  a  heavy  force 
commander.  In  contrast,  his  part-time 
Reserve  counterpart  does  not  regularly 
experience  this  environment  and  even 
when  he  does  it  is  amid  [the]  Reserve- 
unique  challenges. 


true  of  the  ARNG.  The  intent  is  not  to  divest 
the  Guard  of  a  mission  or  the  nation  of  its  militia. 
In  fact,  the  approach  endeavors  to  preserve  the 
best  of  the  ARNG  traditions,  while  confronting 
the  emerging  realities  of  the  smaller,  fiscally  con- 
strained,  CONOPS-oriented  Army.  This  is  a 
world  where  technical  incompetence  of  maneu¬ 
ver  forces  promises  to  reward  that  incompetency 
with  large-scale  death  of  our  soldiers.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  remains  a  world  where  the  nation  may 
have  to  rapidly  expand  its  forces  to  significant 
levels  from  a  smaller  Active  base. 

This  discussion  folly  appreciates  that  what  is 
being  considered — rapidly  available  units 
trained  to  a  high  standard — is  a  function  of  many 
factors.  However,  as  a  single  area  that  might  ex¬ 
ponentially  contribute  to  a  solution,  especially 
on  reduced  means,  the  focus  will  be  on  the  C~ 
area.  The  potential  payoff  is  worth  a  sincere  and 
objective  review. 

A  C2  Approach  for  the 
Maneuver  Unit  Reserves 

The  title  of  the  article  refers  to  tactical  C'  of 
Reserve  units.  There  can  be  considerable  argu¬ 
ment  over  a  precise  definition  of  this  notion.  For 
purposes  of  this  discussion,  it  applies  to  a  peace¬ 
time  C2  node  (headquarters)  that  oversees  all 
warfighting  training,  individual  and  collective, 
of  a  set  of  subordinate  units.  On  mobilization. 


this  node  fulfills  its  wartime  C2  function. 

Previous  comments  alluded  to  the  recent  ex¬ 
periences  with  competency  levels  that  can  iv 
expected  from  certain  types  of  inactive  C"  nodes 
upon  mobilization,  especially  the  types  of  C' 
that  promise  to  become  more  difficult  to  master. 
These  are  the  maneuver  types  of  C",  particularlv 
tor  the  heavy  force.  The  anticipated  reduction 
in  size  of  the  CONOPS  Army  and  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  our  traditional  Reserve  C"  system  to 
reach  certification  standards  based  on  recent 
.ARNG  brigade  mobilizations  do  not  bode  well 
tor  future  battlefield  success.  We  must  seek  an  al¬ 
ternative  system. 

A  model  worth  considering  is  as  follows: 

•  For  maneuver  (combat  arms)  forces,  or¬ 
ganize  nothing  above  the  battalion  level.  It 
could  be  argued  that  the  level  should  be  compa¬ 
ny  or  brigade,  but  for  the  purpose  of  discussion 
here,  battalion  is  most  appropriate. 

•  Tactical  C2  above  that  level  is  folly  AC 
headquarters,  responsible  for  training  and  con¬ 
tingency  mission  readiness. 

In  the  case  of  ARNG  units,  the  militia  func¬ 
tion  remains  intact  in  that,  for  administration 
(and  strictly  state  requirements),  the  battalion 
;md  separate  companies  report  directly  to  the 
state  adjutant  general,  who  also  retains  a  post¬ 
mobilization  mission  as  currently  described, 
possibly  one  that  could  be  expanded  and  refined. 

Such  a  system  retains  the  proud  tradition  or 
the  ancient  National  Guard  regiments,  some  or 
which  saw  active  service  in  the  early  Colonial 
Indian  Wars  and  against  the  French  in  the  Seven 
Years’  War  (French  and  Indian  War).1  In  the 
case  of  the  infantry  particularly,  we  have  the  onlv 
maneuver  units  of  our  Army  that  fly  battle 
streamers  from  the  Revolution.  To  say  the  least, 
this  heritage  is  worth  preserving,  even  it  re¬ 
sources  are  constrained. 

The  issue,  certainly  a  political  one,  is  what 
happens  to  ARNG,  and  to  a  lesser  degree. 
USAR  brigade  and  divisional  command  head¬ 
quarters?  Certainly,  on  tradition  alone,  some  ot 
these  headquarters  represent  great  and  worthv 
American  military  history  in  World  War  1. 
World  War  II  and  Korea.  However,  none  have 
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Arms  such  as  heavy  maneuver,  which  depend  on  a  tough,  training  regimen 
to  achieve  synergy,  have  a  tremendous  challenge  in  peacetime .  Even  with  the  intense 
full-time  effort  of  Active  units,  it  is  not  easy.  For  the  Reserves  it  is  harder,  and  the 
traditional  system  may  need  revision.  This  is  particularly  the  case  if  the  Reserve 
_ heavy  forces  must  be  used  quickly. 

fought  since."  Certainly,  some  of  these  could  be  mental  (todays  brigade)  and  division  levels  in 

used  to  create  the  C"  system  proposed  here.  National  Guard  units,  substantial  periods  ot 

More  germane  to  the  discussion,  what  hap-  train-up  were  necessary  to  reach  the  standard  ot 

pens  to  the  part-time  senior  officer  practitioners  that  time. 5  Significant  infusions  of  leader  per- 

of  the  art  of  war?  It  is  possible  that  in  the  heavy  sonnel  from  the  Active  Army  pool  were  part  ot 

maneuver  arena,  in  a  CONOPS  environment,  the  process  (Regular  Army,  Army  Reserve  and 

we  have  reached  a  point  of  national  transition.  Army  of  the  United  States).  In  fact,  the  divi- 

That  is,  the  business  has  become  so  specialized,  sions,  as  the  war  progressed,  came  to  have  the 

complex  and  technical  that  it  requires  the  dedi-  personnel  character  of  most  other  divisions  in 

cation  of  full-time  professionals.  Otherwise  it  the  Army.  This  was  a  result  ot  individual  re- 

will  not  work.  This  is  certainly  a  tough  pill  to  placements  at  the  soldier  level  from  the  draft 

swallow  given  tradition,  law  and  political  inter-  pool  and  complemented  what  was  happening 

ests.  However,  in  terms  of  senior-leader  roles,  all  with  the  leaders.4 

is  not  bleak.  All  senior  leaders  above  the  grade  The  same  situation  occurred  with  rite  six 
of  lieutenant  colonel,  of  all  Army  components,  Guard  divisions  federalized  for  Korea.  Even 

will  have  to  accept  a  smaller  system  anyway;  so  though  a  fair  percentage  of  the  Guardsmen  in 

the  real  issue  becomes  one  ot  making  our  smaller  1950  had  battle  experience  that  was  onlv  five 

Army  as  good  as  possible  with  considerably  fewer  years  old,  the  divisions,  during  their  post-N  1-dav 

resources.  Tough  choices  cannot  be  avoided.  train-up,  received  significant  numbers  ot  people 
An  important  point  must  be  made  here.  This  from  the  Active  Army  replacement  system  to 

is  not  a  slap  at  the  professionalism  and  dedica-  bring  them  up  to  strength.  They  all  required  a 

tion  of  Reserve  leaders.  Even  with  the  somewhat  tour-  to  six-month  train-up  before  deplovment 

slower  C  systems  and  less  capable  weapons  of  overseas  (40th  and  45th  Infantry  divisions  to 

World  War  II,  to  produce  proficient  C~  at  regi-  Korea  and  the  28th  and  43d  lntantrv  divisions  to 
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Germany,  the  31st  and  47th  remaining  in  the 
Continental  United  States).’  The  43d  Infantry, 
from  September  1950  until  its  return  from  Ger¬ 
many  to  the  United  States  and  state  controL  in 
June  1954,  was  over  that  time  transformed  into 


The  43d  Infantry,  from  September 
1950  until  its  return  from  Germany  to 
the  United  States  and  state  control  in 
June  1954,  was . . .  transformed  into  a 
division  very  similar  in  makeup  to  Active 
divisions  of  that  time.  For  example,  the 
division  chief  of  staff  and  regimental 
commanders  by  1952  were  all  Regular 
Army  officers. 


a  division  very  similar  in  makeup  to  Active  divi¬ 
sions  of  that  time.6  For  example,  the  division 
chief  of  staff  and  regimental  commanders  by 
1 95 2  were  all  Regular  Army  officers. 7  In  fact,  the 
division  that  returned,  less  the  small  contingent 
of  remaining  Guardsmen,  was  redesignated  as 
the  9th  Infantry  Division.8 

If  a  smaller  force,  in  a  world  requiring  more 
rapid  force  availability,  must  have  some  of  its 
critical  maneuver  elements,  (particularly  parts  of 
its  heavy  force  structure)  in  the  Reserves,  it  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  critical  to  bring  these  for¬ 
mations  more  rapidly  to  certification.  As  the  C2 
function  also  becomes  increasingly  complex,  our 
current  system  fails  to  meet  the  requirement. 

Noting  recent  and  past  experience,  the  an¬ 
swer  may  be  the  fully  Active  brigade  and  divi¬ 
sional  headquarters  outlined  here.  These  head¬ 
quarters  would  have  no  troop  units  permanently 
assigned  during  peacetime.  However,  they 
would  have  a  Table  of  Organization  and  Equip¬ 
ment  (TOE)  complement  of  RC  battalions. 
They  would  be  responsible  for  “war  training” 
these  battalions  in  peacetime  up  to  platoon  level 
on  the  39  Reserve  training  days  available  each 
year.  These  headquarters  would  be  organized  un¬ 
der  the  Continental  US  armies  (CONUSA). 
They  would  be  responsible  for  the  pre-M-day 
and  post-M-day  training  strategy  and  execu¬ 


tion  up  to  certification  of  the  brigade  bv  the 

CONUSA. 

These  headquarters  would  consist  ot  a  mix  of 
Active  Army,  USAR  and  ARNG  officers  and 
soldiers  in  a  full-strength  brigade  or  division 
headquarters  organization.  All  Reserve  person¬ 
nel  would  be  in  an  active  duty,  full-time  capac¬ 
ity.  The  commander  and  operations  and  train¬ 
ing  officer  would  be  Active  Army  officers.  The 
deputy  commander  would  be  of  the  RC  that  pro¬ 
vided  the  majority  of  the  subordinate  battalions 
and  separate  companies. 

These  headquarters,  in  addition  to  planning 
and  supervising  the  war  training  of  their  assigned 
battalions,  would  be  responsible  for  conducting 
their  own  aggressive  warfighting  training.  The 
objective  would  be  a  headquarters  trained  to 
standard  as  a  tactical  C2  element.  They  would 
accomplish  this  mission  through  individual  and 
collective  training  designed  to  build  and  perfect 
the  ability  of  the  headquarters  to  C2  subordinate 
battalions,  train  them  and  properly  orchestrate 
all  necessary  support  functions.  This  training 
would  incorporate  use  of  command  post  exer¬ 
cises  (CPXs),  Army  Battle  Command  Training 
Program  (BCTP)  exercises  and  C~  of  Active 
battalions  from  other  Active  brigades  for  exer¬ 
cises  and  training  purposes. 

Through  this  device  of  fully  Active  and  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  C~  nodes  (headquarters),  the  ac¬ 
tivation,  training  and  ultimate  fighting  ot  Re¬ 
serve  battalions  would  be  in  the  hands  ot 
seasoned  staffs  experienced  in  modem  C‘  func¬ 
tions  and  professional  in  its  execution.  Tire  lead¬ 
ership  problems  and  dislocations  of  the  past  at 
brigade  (regimental)  and  divisional  levels  would 
be  greatly  mitigated.  Reserve  units  will  be  more 
focused  on  maintaining  readiness  standards  at 
the  level  to  which  they  are  trained  and.  there¬ 
fore,  will  become  a  known  quantity  tor  strategic 
planners.  With  individual  and  plativm-level 
training  accomplished  by  the  Reserve  battalions 
during  their  39  training  days  per  year,  and  bn- 
gade  and  division  headquarters  training  accom¬ 
plished  by  Active  full-time  commanders  and 
staffs  year-round,  postmobilization  training  can 
then  focus  on  collective  unit  training  at  compa- 
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ny  to  battalion  levels.  This  produces  a  much 
more  manageable  training  effort  and  a  force  that 
can  be  ready  tor  contingency  missions  in  a  much 
shorter  time. 

Because  the  brigade  and  division  C'  elements 
are  composites,  full-time  ARNG  and  USAR  of¬ 
ficers  are  nor  denied  the  opportunity  to  advance 
and  obtain  experience.  It  anything,  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  enhanced  through  a  tighter  associ¬ 
ation  with  Regular  Army  counterparts  in  a  fully 
operational  acme  duty  environment.  RC  as- 
Mgnments  to  these  postings  can  be  on  a  rotation¬ 
al  or  long-term  basis,  whichever  is  more  prefer¬ 


able  to  the  two  components  in  terms  of  career 
progression.  Also,  rank  structures  could  he  de¬ 
veloped  whereby  the  deputy  commander  of  a 
brigade,  whose  commander  is  an  Active  Annv 
colonel,  might  also  be  a  colonel  (similar  to  a  svs- 
tem  used  by  the  Gentian  BwuL’suchr s  Funucs- 
heer).  This  relationship  would  have  to  be  care- 
fullv  considered  for  its  ramifications,  out  it 
could  work. 

The  objective,  then,  is  to  have  all  tactical  L 
structure  in  the  Army  at  brigade  and  division  lev¬ 
els  on  a  fully  Active  hxiting.  Some  of  it.  trie  most 
ready  tor  deployment,  consists  of  fullv  manned 
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C2  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  the  battlefield  operating 
systems  for  the  RC  leadership  to  master 
in  its  limited  training  time.  Leaders  with 
active  service  levels  of  competency  in 
C2  are  needed  to  “ jump  start ”  the 
system. . . .  One  answer  is  a  C2  structure 
at  brigade  and  above,  fully  manned  by 
full-time  Active  soldiers,  and  we  should 
investigate  that  avenue  as  a  solution. 

What  happens  to  the  part-time 
senior  officer  practitioners  of  the  art  of 
war?  It  is  possible  that  in  the  heavy 
maneuver  arena,  in  a  CONOPS  environ¬ 
ment,  we  have  reached  a  point  of 
national  transition. . . .  The  business  has 
become  so  specialized,  complex  and 
technical  that  it  requires  the  dedication 
of  full-time  professionals.  Otherwise 
it  will  not  work. 


Active  Army  formations  (today’s  AC  force 
structure).  The  remainder  of  brigade  and  divi¬ 
sion  maneuver  force  headquarters  would  control 
ARNG  and  USAR  units  for  contingency  mis¬ 
sion  training.  Each  ARNG  unit  would  remain 
under  its  state  adjutant  general  for  state  missions. 
In  other  words,  this  is  a  system  of  cadre  headquar¬ 
ters  to  which  Reserve  units  are  assigned.  Using 
this  system,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Army  could 
reduce  the  train-up  time  of  Reserve  forces  be¬ 
cause  of  an  immediately  proficient  C2  capability. 

Certainly,  there  is  a  broad  range  of  different 
combinations  that  could  be  applied.  Some  ex¬ 
amples  include:  a  mix  of  Active  and  Reserve  bat¬ 
talions  assigned  to  AC  headquarters,  different 
mixes  of  components  in  the  C2  elements  of  these 
headquarters  such  as  some  commanded  by 
USAR  or  ARNG  officers  with  Active  Army  de¬ 
puties,  and  so  forth.  However,  as  the  recent  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  intense  heavy  force  training  of 
the  ARNG  brigades  activated  for  Desert  Storm 
has  shown,  it  takes  more  than  70  days  to  bring 
inactive  heavy  force  C2  elements  to  baseline 
competency.  As  the  Active  Army  professional 


has  learned  through  demanding  rotations  at  the 
NTC  and  its  virtual  war  environment,  it  is  a 
tough,  complex  business,  and  the  battlefield  is 
pitiless.  Even  the  wisest  Active  C2  element, 
trained  in  an  active  duty  situation,  improves  and 
more  fully  appreciates  what  it  does  not  know. 
This  battlefield  does  not  know  politics  back 
home,  only  performance  and  results. 

Finding  the  Assets 

At  first,  formation  of  fully  Active  brigade  ,md 
division  C“  units  for  the  entire  force  sounds  like 
a  massive  undertaking.  It  may  seem  even  more 
difficult  in  view  of  currently  authorized  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  projected  Active  and  Reserve  force  lev¬ 
els.  However,  the  Active  Army  personnel  mav 
be  available  in  the  form  of  soldiers  and  officers 
assigned  to  the  readiness  regions,  some  US 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRA- 
DOC)  assets,  recruiting  commands,  and  so 
forth.  Noting  that  these  units  will  be  hybrids  of 
Active,  Reserve  and  ARNG  forces,  the  person¬ 
nel  in  such  a  program  are  probably  available 
with  appropriate  reorganization.  This  would  be 
possible  since  the  essential  functions  for  many  of 
these  current  organizations  would  be  assumed 
by  the  proposed  C"  units.  This  is  apparent 
when  we  review  readiness  region  functions  that 
provide  substantial  Active  Army  counterpart 
support  to  a  fully  manned,  part-time  Reserve  C" 
structure. 

Probably  more  germane  than  all  of  this  ration¬ 
ale  is  the  very  real  possibility  that  by  1995,  the 
Army  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  man  and  tram 
the  force  the  way  it  has  been  doing  it.  The  cur¬ 
rent  system  will  have  to  change  regardless.  In 
terms  of  equipment,  it  is  basically  available  in  die 
structure  today.  The  projected  brigade  and  divi¬ 
sion  C"  unit  requirements  for  the  force  over  the 
next  five  years  will  decrease  as  the  force  smicnire 
decreases. 

The  New  Total  Force 

In  this  discussion  of  an  approach  for  producing 
an  expanded  battle-ready  ground  maneuver 
force  from  Reserve  assets,  the  focus  is  on  a  C'  so¬ 
lution.  We  have  seen  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
taking  the  continually  modernizing  lethal  and 
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Senior  divisional  officers 
inspecting  eihnual  National 
Guard  training. 


The  objective,  then,  is  to  have  all  tactical  C2  structure  in  the  Army  at  brigade 
and  division  levels  on  a  fully  Active  footing.  Some  of  it,  the  most  ready  for  deploy¬ 
ment.  consists  of  fully  manned  Active  Army  formations.  The  remainder  of  brigade 
and  division  maneuver  force  headquarters  would  control  ARNG  and  USAR  units  for 
contingency  mission  training. . . .  This  is  a  system  of  cadre  headquarters  to  which 
Reserve  units  are  assigned . . .  The  Army  could  reduce  the  train-up  time  of  Resene 
forces  because  of  an  immediately  proficient  C2  capability. 


complex  heavy  force  from  inactive  status  and 
quickly  training  it  to  certifiable  standards  tor 
combat  employment.  It  is  now  obvious  that 
problems  exist  in  our  current  system  ot  Reserve 
rraminizot  combat  formations  th.it  must  achieve 
vombat-readv  certification  quickly  upon  mobili¬ 
zation.  It  bests  tor  a  solution  that  otters  a  wav  to 
lump  start  Reserve  combat  fonnations  in  the 
tramms:  and  certification  process. 

Findini:  the  best  solution  is  particularly  critical 
when  we  realize  that  hidster  alone  will  cause  the 
Arnn  to  reduce  to  a  much  smaller  Active  force. 
Tins  force  will  be  more  dependent  on  the  Re¬ 
serves  for  expansion,  particularly  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  where  t  iONOPS  rraininc  and  readiness 
will  be  the  mie.  A  model  tor  a  revamped  (  ' 
structure  combinin’.:  At.  professionalism  and 
competency  with  Rt '  individual  and  -mall  unit 


trainin’:  'treneths.  This  solution  takes  the  nn 
ot  following  straightforward  concepts: 

•  Fully  acme  brigade  and  division  c  *  ele¬ 
ments  'tatted  bv  tull-time  Active  Annv.  l  FAR 
and  ARNC  i  personnel  tor  all  IU  maneuver  :\u- 
r.iiions. 

•  These  c  '  element'  w«  mid  control  ail  Ac 
maneuver  unit'  tor  peacetime  warticntmc 
training 

•  Rfd  inanvuwr  torce'  would  be  orcanue.i 
.  ’illy  up  t. 1  baitaiu >n. 

•  Peacetime  irainim:  <  t  1A  nuttuiior.'  .nu 
companies  would  locus  on  individual 
occupational  specialty  qualification  aiV.  s.  .a\ 
me  rrainim:  up  to  platoon  level. 

•  ARNc  i  unit'  tor  'tau  mission'  uou.d 
continue  to  respond  ti>  'talc  adiutant'  cci'e: 

•  C  diver  development  muc.  tor  \R.xc  > 
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The  recent  experience  with  the  in¬ 
tense  heavy  force  training  of  the  ARNG 
brigades  activated  for  Desert  Storm  has 
shown,  it  takes  more  than  70  days  to- 
bring  inactive  heavy  force  C2  elements  to 
baseline  competency. . . .  Even  the  wisest 
Active  C2  element,  trained  in  an  active 
duty  situation,  improves  and  more  fully 
appreciates  what  it  does  not  know.  This 
battlefield  does  not  know  politics  back 
home,  only  performance  and  results. 


and  USAR  officers  would  be  adapted  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  scheme  of  periodic  assignment  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty  with  the  Active  brigade  and  division 
headquarters. 


Certainly,  there  may  be  legal,  political  and 
other  hurdles  to  these  admittedly  controversial 
proposals.  However,  the  time  for  rigid  adherence 
to  previously  acceptable,  traditional  systems  is 
past.  This  is  particularly  true  now  for  finding 
ways  to  rapidly  expand  the  heavy  force  to  meet 
a  wide  array  of  missions  in  a  CONOPS  environ¬ 
ment.  The  battlefield  we  are  talking  about  is  tar 
too  deadly  and  our  future  forces  will  be  too  scarce 
and  valuable  a  commodity  to  squander.  We  must 
find  solutions,  such  as  those  proposed  here,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  politically  unappealing  they  may 
be.  Our  smaller  force  for  the  future  must  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  best  mix  of  Active  and  Reserve  com¬ 
ponents.  It  must  also  be  trained  in  such  a  way 
that  gives  our  soldiers  the  best  chance  for  success 
on  the  battlefield  and  makes  the  best  use  of  our 
nations  human  and  material  resources.  MR 


NOTES 


1  Such  units  as  the  I82d  Infantry  (In  1733,  the  1st  Regiment  of  Militia  of 
Middlesex).  Massachusetts  National  Guard,  which  claims  an  organization  date 
of  1636,  along  with  other  Massachusetts  regiments,  provided  the  basis  for  an¬ 
nually  formed  provincial  regiments  dunng  the  Seven  Years  War,  sometimes 
taking  the  field  itself  for  short  periods,  exemplify  these  traditions  This  particular 
regiment  is  authonzed  battle  streamers  to  its  colors  for  Lexington,  Boston.  Que¬ 
bec.  New  York  1778  and  New  York  1779.  For  a  discussion  of  lineage  and  hon¬ 
ors  for  the  182d  and  others  such  as  the  116th  and  176th  Infantry,  two  Virginia 
regiments  that  saw  much  service  dunng  the  Seven  Years'  War  (though  both  reg¬ 
iments  have  earlier  lineage,  they  both  trace  from  the  1st  and  2d  Virginia  regi¬ 
ments  of  this  war,  the  1  st  having  been  commanded  by  Colonel  George  Wash¬ 
ington)  and  the  Revolution,  see  James  A.  Sawtcki  s  Infantry  Regiments  of  the 
U  S.  Army  (Dumfries.  VA:  Wyvem  Publications  1981)  For  a  discussion  of  how 
provincial  regiments  were  raised  from  militia  units  in  Massachusetts  and  other 
colonies,  see  Fred  Anderson  s  A  Peoples  Army  (Chapel  Hill,  NC:  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  1984).  26-27 

2.  For  a  good  summanzation  of  battle  service  for  divisional  units  that  now 
exist  only  in  the  Army  Reserve  or  National  Guard  see.  The  Army  Almanac 
(Hamsburg.  PA.  Stackpole  Company.  1959).  650-95.  The  listings  are  tor 
World  War  I.  World  War  II  and  Korea.  Though  Reserve  divisions  were  mobi¬ 
lized  dunng  the  Cuban  missile  cnsis  and  Berlin  Wall  situation,  none  have  seen 
battle  since  Korea. 

3.  Some  insight  to  the  leader  problems  encountered  is  provided  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  in  LTC  Marvin  A.  Kreidberg  and  1LT  Merton  G.  Henry's.  History  of  Military 
Mobilization  in  the  United  States  Army.  1775-1945  (Washington,  DC:  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  Pamphlet  20-21 2. 30  November  1 955),  604-605.  The  follow¬ 
ing  quote  from  page  604  is  interesting.  "In  National  Guard  units  the  state  of 
training  was  such  that  men  who  were  themselves  mcompletefy  trained  were 
called  on  to  give  basic  training  to  raw  selectees  Mobilization  plans  and  regula¬ 
tions  had  made  no  provisions  for  assembling  the  cadres — officer  and  noncom¬ 


missioned— of  the  National  Guard  units  enough  in  advance  to  train  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  in  turn  tram  their  units  when  mobilized "  Page  605  has  an  eouaity 
illuminating  point.  -The  National  Guard  had  on  its  rasters  many  offioers  and  non 
commissioned  officers  who  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate  training  were  not 
adept  either  in  military  skills  or  leadership '  The  32d  Infantry  Division  was 
brought  into  active  federal  service  m  May  1940,  Shelby  L.  Stantons  Order  of 
Battle  U  S  Army  in  World  War  II  (Novato.  CA:  Presidio  Press.  1 984).  1 1 2  Units 
of  the  division  first  entered  combat  in  September  1942  and  still  were  not  trained 
to  standard  for  the  type  of  warfare  they  encountered,  Lida  Mayos  Btooov  Buna 
(Garden  City.  NY  Doubleday  and  Company.  1974),  54  By  this  point  m  me  war 
key  commanders  of  the  divisions,  (for  example.  MG  Edwin  F  Haro  ng  com 
mander,  32d  Division)  were  Regular  Army  officers.  The  bottom  line  is  that  7 ant¬ 
ing  to  standard  takes  time,  even  in  a  less  technocratic  war  and.  ultimately  takes 
the  most  talented  trainers  in  the  force  to  succeed 

4  A  very  good  discussion  as  to  why  this  occurred  is  promoed  m  Kern  Rob 
erts  Greenfield.  Robert  R.  Palmer  and  Bell  I.  Wiley  s.  U  S.  Army  in  Wo no  War 
II:  The  Army  Ground  Forces:  The  Organization  01  Ground  Comoat  hoops. 
(Washington,  DC:  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History.  1947).  2-u-H 

5.  James  F  Schnabel.  U  S.  Army  in  the  Korean  War:  Policy  ano  Direction 
The  First  Year  (Washington.  DC:  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History  ’972). 

1 24-25.  294,  345  and  385  provides  considerable  discussion  about  reao  ness 
challenges  and  the  character  of  these  units. 

6.  A  letter,  dated  1 1  September  1972  from  the  US  Army  chief  ol  r-  tarv  his¬ 
tory,  provided  a  lineage  and  honors  tor  the  169th  Infantry,  a  subordinate  unit  of 
the  43d  Infantry  Division,  that  established  5  September  1 950  as  the  moo.  zation 
date  with  15  June  1954  as  the  release  date  tram  active  federal  sen-ce 

7.  Unnumbered  pages  14  through  17  of  43d  Infantry  Division  Pctonai  Re¬ 
view.  1952.  and  the  Register  of  Graduates.  United  States  Military  Acaoemy 
verity  the  Regular  Army  statos  ot  these  officers. 

8.  Reassignment  orders  for  CPT  R.  W.  Rozman.  June  1954 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  R.  Rozman  is  chief.  Concepts  and  Strategies  Division, 
Collective  Training  Directorate ,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Training.  US 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command ,  Fort  Monroe ,  Virginia .  He  holds  an  M.B.  A. 
from  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  US  Military  Academy 
and  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  He  has  held  various  command 
and  staff  positions  in  Korea,  Europe  and  the  Continental  United  States.  A  frequent 
contributor  to  Military  Review,  his  last  article.  "Making  the  Combined  Arms  Training 
Strategy  Work,"  appeared  in  the  May  1991  issue  0/ Military  Review. 
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The  ARMY 


NATIONAL  GUARD 


in  a  Changing  Strategic  Environment 


Colonel  Gary  L.  Adams,  Army  National  Guard,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Dwain  L.  Crowson,  Army  National  Guard 


ON  13  DECEMBER  1636,  three  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  militia  regiments  were  orga¬ 
nized,  later  to  he  mobilized  for  the  Pequot  War 
of  1637.  In  1775,  they  fired  the  “shot  heard 
round  the  world”  at  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  to  begin  the  Revolutionary  War.1 

Following  this  auspicious  beginning,  the 
Founding  Fathers  placed  the  militia  clause  in  the 
Constitution  so  that  the  new  nation  would  rely 
on  a  small  standing  army  in  peacetime  yet  could 
expand  its  forces  in  war  through  the  use  of  a 
large,  trained  citizen-soldier  militia.2  This  is  the 
background  of,  and  the  basis  for,  the  modern- 
day  National  Guard.  But  will  this  militia  serve 
the  nation  as  well  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
past?  As  we  face  the  challenge  of  a  changing 
strategic  environment,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  National  Guard  can  play  a  major 
role  in  our  new  national  military  strategy  and,  if 
it  can,  what  that  role  should  be.  On  this  subject, 
President  George  Bush  said,  “. . .  reserves  will  be 
important,  but  in  new  ways.  The  need  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  massive,  short-term  mobilization  has 
diminished.  We  can  now  adjust  the  size,  struc¬ 
ture  and  readiness  of  our  reserve  forces  to  help  us 
deal  with  the  more  likely  challenges  we  will 
face.”5 

To  determine  the  proper  role  for  the  Army 
National  Guard  (ARNG),  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  relationship  of  the  ARNG  to  the 
threat  situation;  our  military  strategy  to  counter 
the  threat;  the  Army's  doctrine  for  generating 
and  applying  combat  power;  the  assignment  of 
appropriate  roles  and  missions;  the  force  struc¬ 


ture  mix;  levels  of  resourcing;  and,  finally,  the 
factors  of  force  readiness  and  availability-. 

This  article  makes  a  collective  assessment  of 
how  the  threat,  strategy,  doctrine,  mission,  torce 
mix,  resourcing,  readiness  and  availability  are  re¬ 
lated  to  defining  how  the  ARNG  can  be  used 
under  the  Total  Force  policy  to  secure  objectives 
associated  with  both  federal  and  state  missions. 
New  and  sometimes  controversial  views  are 
presented,  with  the  primary  purpose  being  to 
help  establish  a  basis  from  which  to  determine 
the  future  role  of  the  ARNG  in  our  national 
defense. 

The  threat  is  the  logical  starting  place  tor  such 
an  assessment  because  when  paradigm-shifting 
events  occur  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  elsewhere,  that  alter  the  nature  or 
threats  to  our  national  securin’,  then  the  entire 
Army  must  make  major  revisions  in  how  it  orga¬ 
nizes  and  conducts  its  military  affairs  to  counter 
these  threats. 

Threat.  The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
specifies  this  nations  purpose  and  the  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  establishment  of  its  Anned  forces, 
which  are: 

•  To  form  a  more  perfect  union. 

•  To  provide  for  the  common  defense. 

•  To  promote  the  general  welfare. 

•  To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty.'’ 

It  is  critical  that  we  identify-  the  threats  requir¬ 
ing  a  “common  defense”  so  that  we  can  ensure 
an  American  military  force  and  capability- 
adequate  to  protect  the  inalienable  rights  or 
“life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  In 
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Opposing  force  armor  bearing 
down  on  a  training  unit’s  position 
at  the  National  Training  Center. 


The  Army’s  doctrine  must  apply  equally  to  all  its  components. 

Only  one  set  of  doctrinal  principles  can  govern  mobilization,  deployment,  operational 
art,  tactics  and  redeployment.  Even  though  there  is  but  one  doctrine,  it  must  take 
Reserve  Component  units  into  account  to  employ  them  effectively. _ 


this  light,  the  National  Guard  is  justified  by  a 
variety  of  threats  in  the  following  areas: 

•  National  security. 

•  The  drug  war. 

•  Natural  disasters. 

•  Civil  disorder. 

•  The  environment. 

•  The  quality  of  life  in  local  communities 
and  states. 

The  National  Guard  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
assist  in  dealing  with  all  of  these  threats  because 
of  its  proven  capabilities  and  dual  federal  and 
state  status. 

Strategy.  As  the  threats  change,  so  must  our 
strategy  and  doctrine  change  to  keep  our  forces 
as  viable  deterrents.  The  new  defense  strategy 
emphasizes  that  our  Armed  Forces  maintain 
strategic  deterrence  and  defense,  forward  pres¬ 
ence,  effective  crisis  response  capability  and  a  ca¬ 
pacity  to  reconstitute  themselves.  In  this  con¬ 


text,  it  will  be  necessary  for  strategists  to  define 
how  the  ARNG  will  participate  in  this  matrix.'5 
Strategy  is  the  art  and  science  of  employing  the 
armed  forces  of  a  nation  to  secure  policy  objec¬ 
tives  by  the  application  or  threat  of  force.'1  Thus, 
it  is  logical  to  conclude  that  strategy  also  includes 
the  art  and  science  of  employing  National  Guard 
forces.  Examples  of  the  ARNG  forward  presence 
are  the  Equipment  Maintenance  Center  it  oper¬ 
ates  in  Kaiserslautern,  Germany,  and  the  Avi¬ 
ation  Classification  Repair  Activity-  Depot  at 
Brussels,  Belgium.  The  Guard  enhanced  the 
Army’s  forward  presence  in  1990  by  deploying 
21,475  personnel  and  724  units  toroverseas  de¬ 
ployment  training  in  58  countries. 1 

The  “cadre  division”  concept  will  otter  the 
ARNG  the  opportunity  to  be  a  major  force  in 
the  reconstitution  process.  However,  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  ARNG  lies  in  its  ability  to  provide 
combat-ready  troops,  from  a  Continental 
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United  States  (CONUS)  base,  to  respond  rapid- 
lv  to  regional  conflicts  or  major  wars. 

Doctrine.  The  Army’s  doctrine  must  apply 
equally  to  all  its  components.  Onlv  one  set  of 
doctnnal  principles  can  govern  mobilization,  de¬ 
ployment,  operational  art,  tactics  and  redeploy¬ 
ment.  Even  though  there  is  but  one  dextrine,  it 
must  take  Reserve  Component  (RC)  units  into 
account  to  employ  them  effectively.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  commander  responsible  tor  developing 
the  operational  art  tor  a  campaign  could  be  faced 
with  a  major  regional  conflict  where  forward- 
deployed  or  rapidly  deployable  contingency 
forces  may  only  be  able  to  deter  or  delav  the  en¬ 
emy  until  early  reinforcements  arrive  in  theater. 
When  early  and  follow-on  reinforcements  are  in 
place,  the  commander  would  have  the  combat 
power  to  conduct  defensive  or  offensive  opera¬ 
tions.  AirLand  Battle  dextrine  under  a  particu¬ 
larly  large,  protracted  or  concurrent  contingency 
scenario  would  have  to  accommodate  large 
numbers  of  major  ARNG  combat  units — as  well 
as  combat  support  (CS)  and  combat  service  sup¬ 
port  (CSS)  units.  Guard  roundout  brigades 
might  constitute  one-third  of  the  combat  power 
in  the  early  reinforcement  package,  and  the 
follow-on  reinforcements,  if  needed,  would 
likely  include  ARNG  divisions,  unless  divisions 
from  Europe  or  Korea  were  withdrawn. 

Under  a  low-intensity  scenario  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  Active  Army  forces  would  respond  with  as¬ 
sistance  from  ARNG  units  that  have  unique  ca¬ 
pability  assets,  such  as  linguists.  Mid-  to 
high-intensity  operations  of  1 20  days  or  longer 
will  require  substantial  RC  participation.  There¬ 
fore,  modem  mobilization,  deployment  and  re¬ 
deployment  dextrine  for  the  RCs  will  be  just  as 
essential  as  AirLand  Operations  doctrine  is  in 
how  we  fight  on  the  next  battlefield. 

Tactics  in  future  campaigns  will  also  have  to 
be  tailored  to  RC  capabilities  if  reinforcing 
units  arrive  with  older,  less  capable  equipment. 
For  example,  while  an  Active  Army  division 
with  new  M1AI  tanks  and  perhaps  60  days’ 
combat  experience  in  theater  would  spearhead 
an  attack,  a  newly  arriving  ARNG  division 


'  Guardsmen  Ton  !a  ItointlGuard-jawenforcement 
teanvcoord  inate)wilhjhel  [copter  support  aka  i 
-.a  isearch  missiorvOsceola  County,  RorkiaAi990j 

Approximately  730,000  Guard 
man-days  were  expended  [in  FY 1991] 
in  support  of  local,  state  and  federal 
counterdrug  operations. 

As  the  importance  of  this  mission  grows, 
it  should  affect  pending  force  structure 
decisions  because  current  organization, 
equipment  and  manpower  allotments  are 
insufficient  to  provide  the  [ high-tech ] 
equipment  and  specially  designed  organi¬ 
zations  the  Guard  requires. 


with  older  M60A3  tanks  might  be  assigned  to 
protect  a  flank. 

Mission.  After  analyzing  how  emerging 
strategy  and  dextrine  impact  on  the  ARNG.  it 
is  appropriate  to  kx>k  ahead  at  missions  that  can 
be  assigned  to  the  Guard.  The  Guard  s  mission 
today,  as  in  the  past,  is  to  help  maintain  world 
peace  and  order  by  deterring  war  or,  it  neces¬ 
sary,  fighting  and  defeating  the  enemv.  Defense 
planners  must  realize  that  the  paramount  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Guard  is  to  provide  trained  and 
equipped  forces  when  mobilized  by  Congress  or 
the  president. 

The  Constitution  empowers  Congress  to 
provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
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the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections 
and  repel  invasions."'  The  Guard  is  uniquely 
suited  to  repelling  invasions,  since  it  has  units  in 


When  paradigm-shifting  events  occur 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  that  alter  the  nature  of  threats 
to  our  national  security,  then  the  entire 
Army  must  make  major  revisions  in  how 
it  organizes  and  conducts  its  military 
affairs  to  counter  these  threats. 


3,200  communities  in  the  50  states,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  the  District  ot 
Columbia. 

Guardsmen  in  volunteer  and  full-time  status 
can  also  be  a  potent  force  in  the  “war  on  drugs." 
In  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1991,  approximately  730,000 
Guard  man-days  were  expended  in  support  ot 
local,  state  and  federal  counterdrug  operations. 
As  the  importance  of  this  mission  grows,  it 
should  affect  pending  force  structure  decisions 
because  current  organization,  equipment  and 
manpower  allotments  are  insufficient  to  prov  ide 
the  high-technology  equipment  and  specially 
designed  organizations  the  Guard  requires. 

To  provide  protection  and  relief  during  natu- 
ral  disasters  such  as  Hurricane  Hugo  or  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  earthquakes,  the  indispens¬ 
able  services  of  trained  soldiers  (who  are  imme¬ 
diately  available  to  governors  or  other  state  and 
local  agencies)  are  absolutely  essential.  In  FY 
1990,  there  were  292  state  emergencies  that  re¬ 
quired  call-ups  ot  the  Guard.  Guardsmen  pro¬ 
vided  relief  and  assistance  during  77  natural  dis¬ 
asters  and  six  civil  disturbances  that  involved 
23,000  guardsmen  and  used  207,000  man-days. 
Whether  it  is  responding  to  floods,  forest  fires, 
prison  disorders,  winter  blizzards  or  search-and- 
rescue  missions,  the  ARNG  is  the  most  capable 
military  component  to  call. 

Guard  and  Reserve  units  can  continue  to  en¬ 
hance  the  image  of  the  United  States  by  render¬ 
ing  assistance  to  foreign  nations  such  as  with  en¬ 


gineer  and  medical  unit  support.  Furthermore, 
bv  training  with  host  nation  personnel,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Third  World,  US  citizen— oldiers 
contribute  to  world  stability. 

Before  the  Guard  is  assigned  national  security 
missions,  however,  all  factors  affecting  the 
accomplishment  of  those  missions  must  he  con¬ 
sidered.  Moreover,  the  National  Command  Au¬ 
thority  (NCA),  under  the  Graduated  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  Response  system,  must  have  access  to  the 
RCs  and  be  able  to  flexibly  apply  them  in  torce 
generation  and  projection  across  a  wide  spec¬ 
trum  of  contingencies.  When  operational  secu¬ 
rin'  and  surprise  are  important  to  the  success  ot 
contingency  missions,  it  is  more  difficult  ro  in¬ 
volve  the  RCs.  Ordinarily,  Reserve  forces  must 
be  resourced  at  levels  consistent  with  their  as¬ 
signed  missions  to  assure  they  maintain  the  cor¬ 
rect  readiness  posture.  Finally,  RC  units  must  he 
capable  of  deploying  by  the  required  dates  speci¬ 
fied  in  contingency  plans  so  their  “availability" 
is  appropriate  to  their  missions. 

Force  Mix.  Once  appropriate  missions  tor 
the  Guard  are  understood,  this  factor  helps 
define  the  torce  structure  the  ARNG  needs  to 
accomplish  these  missions.  Impending  fiscal 
restraints  and  the  changing  international  situa- 
tion  not  only  mean  the  Total  Force  will  be 
smaller  hut  also  that  it  will  he  restructured  to 
support  emerging  reliance  on  strategic  deter¬ 
rence  and  defense,  forward  presence,  cnsis  re¬ 
sponse  forces  and  reconstitution  forces.  Tins 
means  changes  will  likely  be  made  in  the  force 
mix,  or  in  the  balance  between  heavy',  light  and 
special  operations  forces;  however,  this  balance 
must  also  include  the  right  force  mix  of  Active. 
ARNG  and  US  Army  Reserve  (USAR)  units. 
An  optimal  mix  would  he  one  that  provides 
forces  of  the  appropriate  size,  structure  and 
availability'  to  counter  likely  threats.  But  this 
must  be  a  force  that  is  affordable. 

Missions  should  be  assigned  to  each  Army 
component  dependent  on  its  availability,  the 
relative  peacetime  cost  to  maintain  it  and  its 
abiiiry  to  perform. 

If  the  RCs  can  meet  the  required  deployment 
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dates  with  comhat-readv  units,  combat  and  CS 
missions  and  force  structure  should  he  placed 
primarily  in  the  ARNG,  with  CSS  placed  in 
the  USAR.  This  rationale  is  simply  based  on 
cost-effectiveness  and  the  traditional  assign¬ 
ment  of  units  between  the  ARNG  and  USAR. 
If  the  mission  requires  substantial  forward- 
deployed  forces  or  rapid  deployment  of 
CON  US -based  forces,  the  mission  and  force 
structure  obviously  belong  to  the  Active  Army. 
The  challenge  is  in  instances  where  there  is  un¬ 
certainty’  about  the  size  of  the  required  force 
and  w'here  rapid  deployment  of  some  portion  of 
the  force  is  necessary — and  later  deployment  of 
reinforcements  is  anticipated.  Then,  the  mis¬ 
sion  must  be  assigned  to  both  components, 
proportionate  to  the  need.9 

On  the  average,  it  costs  30  percent  as  much  to 
sustain  an  ARNG  unit  than  an  Active  Army 
one.  While  equipment  procurement  costs  for 
various  types  of  units  are  essentially  the  same  for 
both  components,  base  operations  programs  and 
operational  tempo  expenditures  can  be  reduced 
substantially  by  transferring  missions  to  the  RC. 
However,  the  largest  savings  come  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  pay  account,  because  the  personnel  costs  of 
ARNG  soldiers  is  only  20  percent  of  that  for  Ac¬ 
tive  Army  soldiers.  In  addition,  the  ARNG  has 
only  12  percent  full-time  manning — a  further 
cost  advantage. 

Next,  the  resourcing,  readiness  and  availabil¬ 
ity  necessary'  for  the  Guards  force  structure  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  assigned  missions  must  be  analyzed 
because  these  factors  determine  how  much  re¬ 
liance  should  be  placed  on  the  ARNG. 

Resourcing.  With  the  impending  budget 
reductions,  the  overriding  concern  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  should  be  to  retain  the  most  cost-effective 
defense  capability  within  our  forces.  Calls  for  an 
equal  or  fair  share  approach  to  budget  reductions 
should  be  ignored;  cost-effectiveness  should 
govern  our  decisions,  since  it  results  in  the  great¬ 
est  combat  power  in  relation  to  our  expendi¬ 
tures. 

The  ARNG  FY  1991  annual  budget  of  $6  bil¬ 
lion  consumed  less  than  10  percent  of  the  entire 


In  FY  1990,  there  were  292  state 
emergencies  that  required  call-ups  of  the 
Guard.  Guardsmen  provided  relief  and 
assistance  during  77  natural  disasters 
and  six  civil  disturbances  that  involved 
23,000  guardsmen  and  used  207,000 
man-days.  Whether  it  is  responding  to 
floods,  forest  fires,  prison  disorders, 
winter  blizzards  or  search-and-rescue 
missions,  the  ARNG  is  the  most  capable 
military  component  to  call. 

Army  budget,  yet  the  Guard  has  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  Army  personnel  strength 
and  furnishes  almost  one-half  of  the  Annvs 
combat  units.10  Therefore,  when  striving  to 
meet  those  missions  that  they  can  pertonn  effec¬ 
tively,  the  ARNG  and  USAR  are  among  the 
most  cost-effective  bargains  in  the  defense 
budget. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  National  Guard 
has  developed  into  a  force  that  is  combat  ready 
(82  percent  of  ARNG  units  are  rated  C  1  or 
higher).1 1  However,  there  is  a  definite  price  to 
be  paid  in  order  to  maintain  a  Guard  that  has  the 
readiness  posture  required  for  assigned  wartime 
missions.  To  correct  battlefield  deficiencies 
noted  during  Desert  Storm  will  require  that  the 
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RCs  receive  more  resourcing  in  terms  of  full¬ 
time  cadre  support,  extra  man-days  tor  special¬ 
ized  training  and  the  equipment  required  to  he 
interoperable  with  Active  forces. 

Readiness.  Desert  Storm  made  it  clear  that 
the  Guard  units  were  ready  and  willing  before 
being  asked,  came  when  called,  served  with  pro¬ 
fessionalism  and  proved,  in  combat,  that  they 
could  fight  and  win.  The  overwhelming  evi¬ 
dence  is  that  their  readiness  in  terms  of  person¬ 
nel,  equipment  and  training  was  sufficient  for 


[Changes]  in  the  balance 
between  heavy,  light  and  special 
operations  forces . . .  must  also  include 
the  right  force  mix  of  Active,  ARNG  and 
USAR  units.  An  optimal  mix  would  be 
one  that  provides  [ affordable ]  forces  of 
the  appropriate  size,  structure  and  avail- 
ability  to  counter  likely  threats. 


them  to  perform  the  mission.  The  resource  in¬ 
vestment  made  under  Total  Force  policy  proved 
to  lie  worth  the  price. 

Some  question  whether  ARNG  units  can  at¬ 
tain  the  training  readiness  required  for  future 
conflicts.  This  view  usually  stems  from  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  the  performance  of  National 
Guard  units  mobilized  for  Desert  Shield.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Army  was  able  to  rapidly  deploy  23 
ARNG  colonel-level  commands  and  37  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel  commands  to  the  US  Central 
Command  area  of  operation  in  support  of  Desert 
Storm.  Two  ARNG  field  artillery  brigades 
deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia  within  45  days  of  being 
mobilized  and  performed  well  in  the  ground 
campaign,  supporting  the  British  1st  Armoured 
Division,  the  US  VII  Corps  and  French  forces. 
Brigadier  Christopher  Hammerbeck,  the 
commander  of  4th  Armoured  Brigade  (United 
Kingdom)  said  this  about  the  support  received 
from  the  142d  Field  Artillery  Brigade  (Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma  ARNG): 

“From  the  US  Army,  we  got  the  National 


Guard  142d  Artillery  Brigade  with  [one  battal¬ 
ion]  of  MLRS  and  [two  battalions]  of  Ml  10.  By 
golly,  they  were  good.  1  was  able  to  see  the  bom¬ 
bardment  laid  down  in  front  of  me  . . .  the  1 42d 
was  tiring  over  my  head  ...  it  was  a  sight  I  shall 
remember  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  Talking  with 
an  Iraqi  artillery  commander  after  the  war,  he 
told  me  that  90  percent  of  his  crews  on  that  posi¬ 
tion  had  been  killed  or  wounded  when  this  ini¬ 
tial  bombardment  had  gone  in.  He  lost  more 
than  70  guns  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  which  was 
a  pretry  major  achievement.”1' 

Even  though  the  analysis  of  the  readiness  con¬ 
dition,  postmohilization  training  and  deploy- 
menr  criteria  for  the  three  ARNG  roundout  bri¬ 
gades  is  not  complete,  several  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.  General  Carl  E.  Vuono,  then  Army  chief 
of  staff,  stated  the  most  important  conclusion  af¬ 
ter  the  three  brigades  had  completed  their  un¬ 
paralleled  postmohilization  training  for  Desert 
Shield  when  he  said,  “The  roundout  concept  is  a 
viable  concept,”  thus  paving  the  way  tor  this 
practice  to  continue  playing  an  important  role  in 
the  force  mix. 1 3  The  readiness  reporting  system 
needs  to  be  revised  so  it  gives  a  true  picture  of  a 
unit’s  combat  capabilities.  Deployment  doctrine 
should  be  expanded  to  delineate  when  combat 
units  would  be  deployed  under  minimum  stan¬ 
dards  (C3)  and  when  they  should  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  extensive  postmohilization  training  so 
they  can  deploy  fully  combat  ready  (Cl).  Even 
with  the  improvements  that  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  recent  lessons  learned,  indications  are 
that  roundout  units  will  continue  to  require  60 
to  120  days  postmohilization  training  to  com¬ 
plete  maneuver  training  at  the  battalion  and 
brigade  levels. 

Was  the  .ARNG  .is  ready  as  it  could  have 
been  prior  to  Desert  Shield l  The  answer  is  no. 
From  a  lessons-leamed  perspective,  improve¬ 
ments  are  warranted  so  readiness  can  be  en¬ 
hanced.  Battle  staff  synchronization  skills  need 
to  be  sharpened.  The  ability  of  ARNG  units  to 
sustain  themselves  logistically  during  extended 
field  maneuvers  has  to  be  improved.  Units 
must  learn  the  Army  maintenance  system  ,md 
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rely  less  on  the  ARNG’s  peacetime  system. 
Gunnery  and  maneuver  proficiency  to  at  least 
platoon  level  is  an  imperative,  which  means 
that  units  must  train  on  adequate  ranges.  Non¬ 
commissioned  officers  (NCOs)  must  master  the 
Common  Task  Test  (CTT)  so  they  can  aggres¬ 
sively  train  their  soldiers  on  these  tasks  at  every 
opportunity. 

Greater  emphasis  on  leader  development  is 
required  if  Guard  officers  and  NCOs  are  to  keep 
pace  with  their  Active  counterparts.  Active 
Guard  Reserve  or  full-time  manning  personnel 
need  to  possess  solid  leadership  traits  and  high 
tactical  proficiency.  A  working  knowledge  of 
US  Department  of  the  Army  Field  Manual 
100-5,  Operations,  and  AirLand  Operations 
doctrine  must  become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  These  deficiencies  were  largely  cor¬ 
rected  during  postmobilization  training,  hut 
with  proper  command  emphasis,  they  could  he 
corrected  during  weekend  drills  and  annual 
training  periods. 

There  are  products  on  the  shelf  that  the 
Army  and  National  Guard  can  use  to  enhance 
ARNG  readiness  for  future  missions.  Full  use 
of  the  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff 
School  (CAS3),  the  battalion  and  brigade  Pre- 
Command  Course  (PCC)  and  the  Tactical 
Commanders  Development  Course  (TCDC) 
would  be  combat  power  multipliers  for  Guard 
commanders  and  their  staffs.  The  upcoming 
Battle  Command  Training  Program  (BCTP) 
will  enable  ARNG  divisions  to  train  effectively. 
Access  to  combat  training  centers  is  the  ultimate 
training  experience,  and  Guard  roundout  or 
round-up  units  should  complete  a  rotation 
through  the  National  Training  Center,  Fort  Ir¬ 
win,  California,  or  Joint  Readiness  Training 
Center,  Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base  and  Fort 
Chaffee,  Arkansas,  during  the  tenure  of  each 
commander.  Proposed  regional  training  sites 
would  offer  the  ranges  and  maneuver  space  for 
combat  units  and  special  facilities  for  CS  and 
CSS  units. 

The  outdated  system  of  15  days  for  annual 
training  could  be  replaced  with  two  1 5-day  peri¬ 


ods  or  three  10-day  penixis  for  high-priority 
units.  High-tech,  low-density  military  occupa¬ 
tional  skills  (MOS)  need  to  be  filled  by  full-time 


On  the  average,  it  costs 
30  percent  as  much  to  sustain  an  ARNG 
unit  than  an  Active  Army  one.  While 
equipment  procurement  costs  for  various 
types  of  units  are  essentially  the  same  for 
both  components,  base  operations 
programs  and  operational  tempo  ex¬ 
penditures  can  be  reduced  substantially 
by  transferring  missions  to  the  RC. 

The  ARNG  FY  1991  annual 
budget  of  $6  billion  consumed  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  entire  Army  budget,  yet 
the  Guard  has  approximately  one-third 
of  the  total  Army  personnel  strength  and 
furnishes  almost  one-half  of  the  Army’s 
combat  units  ...the  ARNG  and  USAR 
are  among  the  most  cost-effective 
bargains  in  the  defense  budget. 


personnel.  Personnel,  finance  and  maintenance 
systems  can  be  automated  to  match  Active 
Army  systems.  Commitment  and  accountabil¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  leadership  will  correct 
shortcomings  associated  with  doctrine,  CTT 
and  staff  procedures.  These  changes  are  attain¬ 
able. 

We  must  not  pretend  the  ARNG  should 
maintain  the  same  peacetime  training  readiness 
as  its  Active  counterpart.  General  John  R.  Cal¬ 
vin,  supreme  allied  commander,  Europe,  com¬ 
mented:  “It  all  boils  down  to  the  tact  that  you 
cannot  train  as  well  on  about  40  davs  a  year  as 
you  can  on  about  250  days  a  year.  And  that’s  the 
difference  between  the  Reserve  and  Active 
forces.”14  It  makes  sense  to  conserve  resources 
and  maintain  a  lower  readiness  profile,  perhaps 
C3  during  peacetime,  if  there  is  sufficient  warn¬ 
ing  time  to  conduct  postmobilization  training  to 
improve  readiness  conditions  to  Cl.  This  allows 
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RC  units  to  train  to  the  same  standard,  hut  on  a 
lesser  number  of  tasks.  Even  high-priority  units 
such  as  roundout  brigades  with  an  early  rein¬ 
forcement  mission  will  likely  have  time  between 
mobilization  and  deployment  to  enhance  readi¬ 
ness  to  full  mission-capable  status.  Under  the 
emerging  strategy  and  AirLand  Operations  doc¬ 
trine  being  formulated,  the  Guard  can  be  ready. 


There  is  a  definite  price  to  be  paid 
in  order  to  maintain  a  Guard  that  has 
the  readiness  posture  required  for 
assigned  wartime  missions. 

To  correct  battlefield  deficiencies  noted 
during  Desert  Storm  will  require  that 
the  RCs  receive  more  resourcing  in  terms 
of  full-time  cadre  support,  extra  man- 
days  for  specialized  training  and  the 
equipment  required  to  be  interoperable 
with  Active  forces. 


Availability.  Carl  von  Clausewitz  stated  the 
purpose  of  peacetime  armies  when  he  said:  “The 
whole  of  military  activity  must  relate  ...  to  the 
engagement.  The  end  for  which  a  soldier  is  re¬ 
cruited,  clothed,  armed,  and  trained  ...  is  simply 
that  he  should  fight  at  the  right  place  and  at  the 
right  time.” 1  ’  Perhaps  the  critical  question  about 
ARNG  units  is  not  whether  their  readiness  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  mission  but  whether  they 
can  be  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

When  a  mission  is  allocated,  there  are  several 
factors  that  need  to  be  considered  to  determine 
the  availability  of  a  force  to  accomplish  that 
mission.  First,  there  is  warning  time.  Active 
forces  are  more  able  to  respond  to  a  worst-case 
or  short-warning  scenario.  The  opposite  is  gen¬ 
erally  true  for  Reserve  forces,  since  a  longer 
warning  time  translates  into  more  reaction  time 
for  them.  Once  the  NCA  decides  to  react  to  a 
crisis  with  military  force,  the  time  required  for 
mobilization,  deployment  and  employment  in 
theater  must  be  factored  into  the  decision  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  determined  if  Reserves  are  ap¬ 


propriate  for  the  mission. 

Two  improvements  are  still  needed  to  increase 
the  availability  of  both  the  Guard  and  the  Re¬ 
serve  tor  activation.  First,  the  Army’s  mobiliza¬ 
tion  procedures  need  refinement  so  each  RC  can 
be  integrated  more  efficiently.  Second,  the  au¬ 
thorin’  tor  the  president  to  involuntarily  activate 
the  Selected  Reserves  (Title  10  US  Code  673b) 
should  be  modified  permanently  so  the  Depan - 
ment  of  Defense  (DOD)  can  have  ready  access 
to  at  least  200,000  reservists  tor  more  than  an 
initial  90  days  plus  a  90-day  extension.  The  cur¬ 
rent  law’  is  too  restrictive  and  is  likely  to  cause  se¬ 
rious  bottlenecks  in  future  mobilizations  similar 
to  those  encountered  during  Desert  Shield.  Ideal¬ 
ly,  the  mobilization  system  and  call-up  authorin’ 
would  be  tailored  to  complement  our  strategy  tor 
force  generation  and  projection. 

The  Defense  Program  has  projected  the  Army 
end  strength  (Active  and  Reserve)  is  to  be  re¬ 
duced  by  nearly  27  percent.  Accordingly,  DOD 
has  proposed  to  reduce  the  ARNG  from  its  cur¬ 
rent  end  strength  of 437,000  to  32 1 ,000  by  1 995. 
A  smaller  Army  in  the  future  is  clearly  the  man¬ 
date.  Since  we  are  willing  to  forgo  the  strength 
of  numbers,  the  challenge  will  be  to  retain  a  To¬ 
tal  Force  powerful  enough  to  counter  tomorrow’s 
threat,  keeping  in  mind  that  force  reductions 
present  real  risks  to  readiness. 

A  proposed  smaller  Army  of  four  corps  and  20 
divisions  would  mean  continued  reliance  on 
Guard  combat  forces  for  execution  of  crisis  re¬ 
sponse  missions  under  our  new  strategy.  Even 
five  fully  structured  Active  Army  divisions  based 
in  CONUS  would  be  only  the  foundation  and 
cornerstones  upon  which  to  build  force  packages 
that  can  be  deployed  for  major  regional  contin¬ 
gencies.  ARNG  brigades  and  divisions  would  be 
gmong  the  building  blocks  for  particularly  large 
or  protracted  contingencies,  while  USAR  ,md 
Guard  CS  and  CSS  wrould  be  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  structure  for  any  substantial  deplov- 
ment. 

General  Creighton  W.  Abrams,  the  Army’s 
post-Vietnam  chief  of  staff,  built  a  16-division 
force  that  was  reliant  on  the  Reserves  to  the  ex- 
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An  Ml 09  self-propelled 
howitzer  moves  into  a 
battery  position  during 


The  Army  was  able  to  rapidly  deploy  23  ARNG  colonel— level  commands  and 
37  lieutenant  colonel  commands  to  the  US  Central  Command  area  of  operation  in 
support  of  Desert  Storm.  Two  ARNG  field  artillery  brigades  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia 
within  45  days  of  being  mobilized  and  performed  well  in  the  ground  campaign,  sup- 
porting  the  British  1st  Armoured  Division,  the  US  VII  Corps  and  French  forces . 


tent  that  they  could  not  be  deployed  without  a 
Reserve  call-up.  “They  are  not  taking  us  to  war 
again  without  calling  up  the  Reserves,”  Abrams 
was  heard  to  say  on  many  occasions.  Retired 
Colonel  Harry  G.  Summers  Jr.  wrote,  “The  post- 
Vietnam  Army  General  Abrams  sought  to 
create  was  designed  deliberately  to  form  an  inter¬ 
related  structure  that  could  not  be  committed  to 
sustained  combat  without  mobilizing  the  Re¬ 
serves —  General  Abrams  hoped  this . . .  would 
correct  one  of  the  major  deficiencies  of  the 
Amencan  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War — 
the  commitment  of  the  Army  to  sustained  com¬ 
bat  without  the  explicit  support  of  the  American 
people  . .  ”16 

There  is  an  inherent  danger  in  developing,  as 
some  have  recommended,  an  Active  corps  that 


is  completely  self-contained  and  lully  capable  of 
being  rapidly  deployed  for  contingencies  such  as 
Just  Cause  in  Panama.  Such  a  corps  could,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  complete  this  type  of  mission  more 
efficiently  than  having  to  rely  on  Reserve  “vol¬ 
unteers”  to  assist.  However,  the  danger  lies  in 
the  precedent  this  would  set  in  the  eves  of  the 
American  people.  If  we  were  to  successfully  fight 
in  several  small  future  contingencies  without  the 
RCs,  the  nation  would  fall  back  into  the  syn¬ 
drome  of  believing  the  Reserves  are  only  forces 
of  last  resort  in  major  wars — the  very  thing 
Abrams  sought  to  prevent.  Then  RC  readiness 
would  suffer,  and  resolve  to  use  them  would  di¬ 
minish.  One  lesson  from  Vietnam  we  should 
never  forget  is  that  Active  forces  should  never 
try  going  it  alone  unless  they  are  willing  to  risk 
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losing  the  support  of  Congress  and  the  average 
citizen.  Desert  Sturm  continued  once  again  that 
unity  on  the  home  front  makes  it  easier  to  win 
on  the  battlefield.  RC  participation  in  a  conflict 
will  not  assure  national  unity,  but  it  definitely 
helps. 

A  Total  Force  approach  to  winning  future 
conflicts  will  also  require  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
effort  among  the  components  of  the  Army  for 
achieving  the  common  goals  and  objectives  that 
best  serve  our  nation.  Around  the  year  56,  Paul, 
the  apostle,  emphasized  this  point  when  he 
wrote  the  following  to  the  Corinthians  as  dis¬ 
putes  threatened  the  unity  and  strength  of  their 
organization: 

“For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many. 

.  .  .  And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I 
have  no  need  of  thee:  nor  again  the  head  to  the 
feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you  ...  but  God  hath 
tempered  the  body  together  .  .  .  that  there 
should  be  no  schism  in  the  body;  but  that  the 
members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for 


Presidential  authority]  to  in¬ 
voluntarily  activate  the  Selected  Reserves 
should  be  modified  permanently  so  the 
DOD  can  have  ready  access  to  at  least 
200,000  reservists  for  more  than  an 
initial  90  days  plus  a  90-day  extension. 
The  current  law  is  too  restrictive  and  is 
likely  to  cause  serious  bottlenecks  in 
future  mobilizations  similar  to  those  en¬ 
countered  during  Desert  Shield. 


another.  And  whether  one  member  suffer,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it;  or  one  member  be 
honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.”1 ' 

Unity  of  purpose  between  the  Active,  Guard 
and  Reserve  is  an  imperative  if  the  Total  Force 
policy  is  to  achieve  its  full  potential.  May  the 
Army  and  the  National  Guard  forever  be  as  a 
two-edged  sword  poised  as  a  deterrent  or  wielded 
for  our  “common  defense.”  MR 
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The  CASE  of  the  LUDENDORFF  BRIDGE 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Timothy  G.  Murphy,  US  Air  Force 


US  Army  Field  Manual  22- 
103,  Leadership  and  Com¬ 
mand  at  Senior  Levels,  serves 
as  a  reference  point  for  leader¬ 
ship  and  command  at  large- 
unit  level.  The  author  cites  its 
key  concepts  as  he  examines  the 
orders  and  actions  of  Allied  and 
German  leaders  during  the 
fighting  at  Remagen  in  World 
War  II.  He  points  out  that 
differences  of  vision  and  com¬ 
mand  climate  led  to  the  Allies' 
quick  capture  of  the  Ludendorff 
Bridge,  opening  the  German 
heartland  to  Allied  attack.  He 
emphasizes  the  importance  of 
a  strong  central  vision  as  well  as 
a  positive,  realistic  command 
climate  to  the  Allied  success 
at  Remagen  and  in  future 
operations. 


GENERAL  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  said  of  the  incident,  “The 
final  defeat  of  the  enemy,  which  we  had  long  calculated  would 
be  accomplished  in  the  spring  and  summer  campaigning  of  1945. 
was  suddenly  now,  in  our  minds  just  around  the  comer.”1  When 
Adolf  Hitler  heard  of  the  incident,  ‘‘His  anguished  rage,”  according 
to  one  author,  “knew  no  bounds.”-  What  occurrence  inspired  such 
hope  in  one  leader  and  such  wrath  in  the  other?  On  the  afternoon  of 
7  March  1945,  elements  of  the  US  First  Army  seized  intact  the  only 
remaining  bridge  over  the  Rhine  River  at  Remagen,  Germanv.  The 
last  great  natural  barrier  protecting  the  German  homeland  had  been 
breached;  die  end  of  die  German  Third  Reich  became  inevit  able. 

Historians  tend  to  attribute  US  forces’  seizure  of  the  Ludendorff 
railway  bridge  at  Remagen  to  “luck”  or  “fortune,"  which  i  >tten  occurs 
in  war.  This  is  incorrect.  Specific  German  errors  caused  the  bridge 
to  remain  standing  when  the  Americans  entered  Remagen.  and 
these  errors  (call  them  fortune  if  you  will)  offered  only  an  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Luck  and  fortune  did  not  get  the  Americans  across  the  bridge 
that  day.  Rather,  their  capture  of  the  bridge  was  the  result  of  initia¬ 
tive  and  physical  courage  of  which  they  can  be  justifiably  proud. 

There  are  many  complex  reasons  behind  the  outcome  of  the 
battle  for  the  bridge  at  Remagen.  But  a  major  contributor  to  Ger¬ 
man  failure  and  American  success  that  day  was  the  vision  of  senior 
leaders  on  each  side  and  the  organizational  climates  that  resulted 
from  their  respective  visions.  This  article  will  focus  on  these  factors 
by  first  relating  a  short  historical  account  of  the  battle  for  the 
bridge,  then  contrasting  the  “vision”  and  “organizational  climate 
of  the  German  and  US  armies  and  studying  the  impact  rhev  had  on 
the  tactical  outcome  at  Remagen. 

The  Battle 

The  action  at  Remagen  occurred  in  the  aftermath  of  the  f  ier- 
mans’  Ardennes  counteroffensive.  The  Allies  spent  most  of  January 
1945  reducing  the  Bulge  and  reestablishing  the  line  they  had  gained 
by  early  December  the  t  ear  before.  After  a  short  operational  pause 


Brigadier  General  William  M.  Hoge 


Leading  elements 
of  Combat  Command  B 
reached  the  heights  above 
Remagen  just  before  noon 
on  7  March  and  discovered 
the  railroad  bridge  still 
standing . . .  Hoge,  without 
contacting  higher 
headquarters,  changed  the 
mission  of  his  entire 
command  and  ordered 
his  men  to  capture 
the  bridge. 


at  the  Roer  River,  the  Allied  offensive  continued  with  a  two-phase 
push  to  reach  the  Rhine  River.  General  Sir  Bernard  L.  Montgom¬ 
ery’s  21st  Armv  Group  resumed  the  offensive  first  and  reached  the 
Rhine  on  9  March.  General  Omar  N.  Bradleys  12th  Army  Group 
resumed  the  offensive  in  the  south  on  23  February  and  by  6  March, 
elements  of  both  the  First  and  Third  armies  were  nearing  the  Rhine. 

The  German  situation,  meanwhile,  had  seriously  deteriorated. 
The  Ardennes  counteroffensive  had  depleted  Karl  Rudolf  Gerd  von 
Rundstedt’s  operational  reserve,  and  he  simply  did  not  have  the 
combat  power  required  to  stop  the  Allied  offensive  in  front  of  the 
Rhine.  Nevertheless,  Hitler  ordered  von  Rundstedt  to  keep  a  large 
bridgehead  in  tfont  of  the  Rhine  south  of  Cologne.  Although  the 
bridgehead  had  no  chance  of  successfully  holding  Bradleys  forces. 
Hitler  steadfastly  refused  to  give  up  any  German  territory  without 
a  fight.  This  order  stranded  most  of  the  German  15th,  7th  and  5th 
Panzer  armies  in  front  of  the  Rhine.  Later,  the  chief  of  staff  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  Army  Group  B  decried  this  “incredible”  order,  saying  these 
forces  would  have  been  far  better  employed  preparing  defenses  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rhine.3 

Remagen  and  the  Ludendorff  rail  bridge  fell  in  the  sector  of  the 
US  First  Army  under  Lieutenant  General  Courtney  H.  Hodges, 
who  assigned  it  to  Major  General  John  W.  Leonard’s  9th  Armored 
Division  (AD).  On  the  morning  of  7  March,  the  9th  AD’s  orders 
were  to  reach  the  Rhine  River  and  link  up  with  elements  of  General 
George  S.  Patton  Jr.’s  Third  Army,  entrapping  the  remaining  Ger¬ 
man  forces  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine.4 

Leonard  ordered  his  Combat  Command  A  to  seize  the  crossing 
sites  on  the  Ahr  River  and  link  up  with  elements  of  the  Third  Army 
to  the  south. 1  To  Combat  Command  B,  under  Brigadier  General 
William  M.  Hoge,  he  gave  the  order  “to  establish  a  bridgehead  over 
the  Ahr  at  Sinzig  and  to  reach  the  Rhine  River  in  zone.  Be  prepared 
to  continue  attack  south  along  the  river.”6  Though  Leonard  and 
Hoge  discussed  the  possibility  of  taking  the  Ludendorff  Bridge  if  it 
was  still  standing,  it  was  not  part  of  the  day’s  plans  because  nobody 
expected  the  bridge  to  remain  intact. ' 

Leading  elements  of  Combat  Command  B  reached  the  heights 
above  Remagen  just  before  noon  on  7  March  and  discovered  the 
railroad  bridge  still  standing.  Hoge  arrived  in  the  area  about  an  hour 
later  and  ordered  his  men  to  capture  the  town  as  rapidlv  as  possible. 
With  the  town  secured  and  the  bridge  still  standing,  Hoge,  without 
contacting  higher  headquarters,  changed  the  mission  of  his  entire 
command  and  ordered  his  men  to  capture  the  bridge. 

The  task  of  crossing  the  bridge  under  fire  fell  to  Company  A,  2  7  th 
Armored  Infantry  Battalion,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Karl  H. 
Timmermann.  In  the  few  minutes  before  they  started  across,  die 
Germans  detonated  a  tank  trap,  leaving  a  30-foot  crater  in  the  west¬ 
ern  approaches  to  the  bridge.  Prior  to  the  crossing,  German  explo- 
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sives  on  the  bridge  detonated,  but  failed  to  collapse  the  bridge.  De¬ 
spite  having  witnessed  these  explosions  and  knowing  he  was 
probably  on  a  suicide  mission,  Timmermann  led  his  company  on  a 
brilliant  attack  across  the  bridge  and  captured  both  the  bridge  and 
the  railroad  tunnel  on  the  eastern  side.3 

During  the  seizure  of  the  bridge,  Hoge  received  an  order  from 
division  to  continue  his  attack  down  the  western  side  of  the  river. 
He  ignored  this  order  (in  fact,  disobeyed  it)  until  his  command  se¬ 
cured  the  bridge,  then  went  back  and  informed  Leonard  that  he 
was  across  the  Rhine.9  Leonard  confirmed  Hoge’s  actions,  then 
requested  III  Corps  to  release  him  from  his  mission  to  link  up  with 
elements  of  Third  Army.  The  corps  chief  of  staff,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  contact  the  commander  who  was  in  the  field,  ap¬ 
proved  Leonards  request,  releasing  Combat  Command  A  to  help 
exploit  the  bridgehead.  Corps  orders  were  quickly  affirmed  by 
First  Army,  12th  Army  Group  and  Eisenhower  himself  at  Su¬ 
preme  Headquarters.10 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  confusion  over  German  defenses 
was  natural,  in  that  its  army  was  retreating  so  rapidly  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  also  self-induced,  for  two  primary  reasons.  The 
first  was  Hitler’s  heavy-handed  control  of  his  field  forces.  He  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  allow  regular  army  units  to  retreat,  requiring  written 
permission  for  units  not  in  contact  to  withdraw  behind  the  Rhine. 1 1 
Army  Group  B  was  even  precluded  from  sending  staff  officers  back 
to  plan  defenses  east  of  the  Rhine.12 

There  is  another  example  of  Hitler’s  undue  control,  which  would 
directly  impact  the  battle  at  Remagen.  In  the  month  before  the 
battle,  US  bombs  destroyed  a  bridge  at  Cologne  with  a  lucky  hit  on 
demolition  chambers  that  had  already  been  prepared.  This  incident 
caused  Hitler  to  require  written  orders  from  the  responsible  tactical 
officers  before  a  bridge  could  be  destroyed.  One  result  of  this  order 
was  that  the  explosives  for  the  Ludendorff  Bridge  did  not  arrive  until 
the  morning  of  7  March,  just  a  couple  of  hours  before  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.13 

Another,  more  critical  reason  for  the  Germans’  poorly  prepared 
defenses  was  the  confusing  and  constantly  changing  command  rela¬ 
tionships  for  the  area  around  Remagen.14  Responsibility  for  the 
bridge  was  consistently  a  problem  in  the  weeks  before  7  March.  The 
Wehrkreis,  a  “home  guard”  controlled  by  Heinrich  Himmler,  de¬ 
fended  all  the  land  east  of  the  Rhine  until,  at  some  point,  responsi¬ 
bility  transferred  to  the  Field  Army  as  it  retreated.  The  relationship 
between  these  two  organizations  was  poor,  and  the  changeover  rare¬ 
ly  went  well.  On  1  February,  responsibility  for  the  bridge  changed 
from  Wehrkreis  VI  to  Wehrkreis  XII,  damaging  what  little  ground¬ 
work  had  been  laid  between  the  organizations. 

The  German  15th  Army  took  responsibility  for  the  area  around 
Remagen  on  26  February.  Instead  of  placing  the  bridge  under  the 


Specific  German  errors 
caused  the  bridge  to  remain 
standing  when  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  entered  Remagen . . . 
Luck  and  fortune  did  not 
get  the  Americans  across 
the  bridge  that  day.  Rather ; 
their  capture  of  the  bridge 
was  the  result  of  initiative 
and  physical  courage. 


Field  Marshal  Karl  von  Rundstedt 


Hitler  ordered  von 
Rundstedt  to  keep  a  large 
bridgehead  in  front  of  the 
Rhine  south  of  Cologne. 
Although  the  bridgehead 
had  no  chance  of  success¬ 
fully  holding  Bradley's 
forces,  Hitler  steadfastly 
refused  to  give  up  any 
German  territory  without  a 
fight.  This  order  stranded 
most  of  [three]  armies  in 
front  of  the  Rhine. 
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The  Wehrkreis,  a 
“ home  guard ”  controlled  by 
Himmler,  defended  all  the 
land  east  of  the  Rhine  until, 
at  some  point,  responsibility 
transferred  to  the  Field 
Army  as  it  retreated.  The 
relationship  between  these 
two  organizations  was  poor, 
and  the  changeover  rarely 
went  well.  On  1  February, 
responsibility  for  the  bridge 
changed  from  Wehrkreis 
VI  to  Wehrkreis  XII,  dam¬ 
aging  what  little  ground¬ 
work  had  been  laid  between 
the  organizations. 


LXXIV  Corps,  in  whose  sector  it  fell.  Field  Marshal  Walter  Model, 
Army  Group  B  Commander,  set  up  a  special  unit  under  Lieutenant 
General  Walther  Borsch,  responsible  for  defend  me  the  eastern  hank 
of  the  river  between  Bonn  and  Remagen.  On  6  March,  Botsch  was 
relieved  to  take  command  of  a  corps,  and  responsibility  fell  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Richard  von  Bothmer,  the  Bonn  defense  commander. 

Command  relationships  at  the  bridge  itself  were  no  better.  Cap¬ 
tain  Willi  Bratge  was  in  overall  command,  but  Captain  Karl  Friesen- 
hahn,  an  engineer,  commanded  the  bridge  itself  and  was  responsible 
for  its  destruction.  Neither  officer  controlled  the  air  defense  artillerv 
around  the  bridge. 

The  final  change  of  responsibility  for  the  bridge  came  early  on  the 
morning  of  7  March,  when  15th  Army  assigned  it  to  the  LXVII 
Corps,  which  was  located  40  miles  west  of  the  bridge  with  units 
“scattered  at  uncertain  points  along  a  broken  tfont,  trying  desperate¬ 
ly  to  defend  their  loosely  held  positions  and  at  the  same  time  as¬ 
semble  tor  a  counterattack  they  had  been  ordered  to  make.”1 5  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  the  best  the  corps  commander  could  do  was 
send  his  executive  officer,  Major  Hans  Scheller,  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  bridge  40  miles  to  his  rear. 

Scheller  arrived  at  the  bridge  near  midday,  just  before  the  Amer¬ 
icans  reached  the  high  ground  to  the  west  and  thus  had  only  about 
2  hours  to  acquaint  himself  with  his  new  command  before  the 
Americans  reached  Remagen.  Although  they  were  in  town, 
Scheller  chose  to  leave  the  bridge  open  until  an  artillery  battalion 
crossed,  leaving  the  bridge  intact  when  American  tanks  reached 
the  western  side.  Scheller  finally  ordered  the  bridge  destroyed,  but 
the  explosive  charges  failed.  Scheller  was  forced  to  ask  repeatedly 
for  a  volunteer  willing  to  go  out  to  the  bridge  and  activate  the 
emergency  detonator.  This  detonator  worked,  just  as  US  troops 
began  to  cross  the  bridge,  but  because  the  charges  were  damaged, 
they  failed  to  collapse  the  bridge.16 

Scheller  attempted  to  organize  a  defense  of  the  eastern  side  of 
the  bridge,  but  did  not  have  enough  forces  to  hold  the  Americans, 
much  less  push  them  back  across  the  bridge.  After  withdrawing 
into  the  railroad  tunnel,  Scheller,  having  no  communications  with 
higher  headquarters,  left  on  a  bicycle  to  notify  authorities  the 
Americans  were  across  the  river.  The  remaining  German  troops  at 
the  bridge,  under  Bratge,  surrendered  to  US  forces  later  that  eve¬ 
ning.17 

German  attempts  to  counterattack  the  bridgehead  were  slow  and 
ineffective,  and  on  7  March,  the  US  Army  was  across  the  Rhine  to 
stay.  These  are  the  essential  facts  surrounding  the  fight  for  the  Lu- 
dendorff  Bridge.  But  what  leadership  issues  caused  these  events  to 
occur  as  they  did?  The  answer  may  be  found,  to  a  large  degree,  in 
the  respective  visions  of  the  senior  leaders  ;md  the  organizational 
climates  those  visions  caused. 
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Comparing  US  and  German  Senior  Leader  Vision 

US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  22-103,  Leadership  and  Command 
at  Senior  Levels,  defines  “vision"  this  way:  Leonard  confirmed  Hoge's 

“Vision  is  a  senior  leaders  source  of  effectiveness - It  can  he  an  actions .  then  requested  III 

intuitive  sensing,  a  precise  mission,  or  a  higher  commander’s  intent  Corps  to  release  him  from 
for  a  campaign  or  battle.  Regardless,  it  is  the  reference  point  against  his  mission  to  link  up  with 
which  the  senior  leader  measures  progress.”1"  elements  of  Third  Army. 

Thomas  E.  Cronin  says  vision  is  “having  an  excellent  idea  or  clear  The  corps  chief  o  f  staff. 
sense  of  direction,  a  sense  of  mission.” 1 0  Both  of  these  views  portray  without  attempting  to  contact 
vision  as  a  focus  on  an  overriding  idea  or  mission  central  to  even,  '  the  commander  who  was  in 
thing  a  leader  or  his  organization  does.  the  field,  approved  Leonard's 

Senior  leader  vision  in  war  begins  with  the  ability  of  political  request,  releasing  Combat 
leaders  to  communicate  their  vision — the  political  aim  of  the  war.  Command  A  to  help  exploit 
The  vision  of  military  leaders  ought  to  be  directly  extracted  from  the  bridgehead. 
that  of  their  political  leaders. 

The  major  Allied  powers  in  World  War  11  had  a  diversity  of  politi¬ 
cal  considerations  behind  their  participation  in  the  war.  In  a  sense, 
however,  the  allied  nature  of  their  effort  reduced  the  central  Allied 
political  vision  to  the  lowest  common  denominator.  Few  things 
from  World  War  II  were  quite  so  clear-cut  as  the  Allies’  strategic 
goal,  first  expressed  at  the  1943  Casablanca  conference — uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  of  the  Axis  powers.  Stephen  E.  Ambrose  said: 

“This  was  the  finest  alliance  in  history.  The  partners  agreed  upon 
the  broad  goal  and  the  broad  strategy — the  total  defeat  of  the  Axis 
powers  brought  about  by  first  assuming  a  defensive  role  in  the  Pacific 
and  an  offensive  one  in  the  Atlantic.  That  they  stuck  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  their  greatest  accomplishment.’’^ 

The  orders  given  to  Eisenhower  before  the  Nonnani.lv  invasion 
reflected  this  single-minded  purpose.  They  stated  simply.  "You 
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Eisenhower  translated 
[his]  mission  into  an  eight- 
phase  campaign  for  the 
European  Theater  of 
Operations.  One  of  these 
eight  original  points  was 
the,  “complete  destruction 
of  enemy  forces  west  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  meantime 
constantly  seeking  bridge¬ 
heads  across  the  river.” 


will  enter  the  continent  of  Europe  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  Allied" Nations,  undertake  operations  aimed  at  the  heart  of 
Germany  and  the  destruction  of  her  Armed  Forces.”^1  A  simple 
mission,  certainly,  in  essence  if  not  in  execution,  from  which  Eisen¬ 
hower  drew  his  essential  military  vision. 

Eisenhower  translated  this  mission  into  an  eight-phase  campaign 
for  the  European  Theater  of  Operations.  One  of  these  eight  original 
points  was  the,  “complete  destruction  of  enemy  forces  west  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  meantime  constantly  seeking  bridgeheads  across  the 
river.”22  Capturing  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine,  then,  was  conceived 
very  early  as  an  important  element  in  a  concise  plan  that  resulted 
from  a  single-minded  mission. 

Eisenhower’s  vision  was  not  limited  only  to  himself  and  his  staff. 
It  permeated  his  armies.  Bradley  later  indicated  that  his  primary  ob¬ 
jective  was  the  destruction  of  the  German  army.22  He  also  noted 
the  original  agreement  between  the  leading  Allied  commanders: 

“Long  before  D-Day,  Ike,  Monty  and  I  had  agreed  upon  a  broad 
plan  for  defeating  Germany . . .  Our  primary  objective  was  the  Ruhr 
industrial  complex,  the  main  source  of  Hitler’s  steel  production.  We 
believed  that  when  Hitler  perceived  our  objective,  he  would  com¬ 
mit  his  remaining  ground  forces  to  its  defense.  We  would  encircle 
the  Ruhr  and  in  one  stroke  destroy  or  capture  both  his  army  and  his 
war  production  base,  bringing  the  war  to  an  end.”24 

The  simple  missions  given  the  commanders  of  US  forces  for  7 
March  continued  to  stress  this  simple  vision — trapping  and  destroy¬ 
ing  German  forces  in  front  of  the  Rhine.  At  the  same  time,  all  of 
the  US  commanders  recognized  the  value  of  the  intact  Ludendorff 
Bridge  to  their  final  goal. 

One  might  think  that  it  is  easy  to  have  a  simple,  shared  vision 
when  all  is  going  well  and  your  side  is  winning.  A  short  look  at  sen¬ 
ior  leader  vision  on  the  German  side,  however,  will  show  this  to  be 
untrue. 

Senior  leader  vision  differed  with  the  Germans  since  it  was  em¬ 
bodied  much  more  into  the  personality  of  Hitler,  who  was  both  the 
political  leader  and  supreme  army  commander.  Even  in  the  early, 
heady  days  of  German  victory,  German  army  leaders  did  not  share 
Hitler’s  complex  vision. 

Hitler  announced  his  essential  political  vision  for  the  German 
nation  very  early  in  Mein  Kampf.  According  to  William  L.  Shirer, 
this  vision  included  four  main  themes.  Hitler  wanted,  first,  a  Ger¬ 
many  that  dominated  the  world.  Second,  he  wanted  to  expand 
Germany  to  the  east.  Third,  Hitler’s  vision  required  unification  of 
all  German  people  under  a  single  government  and  finally,  it  required 
“purification”  of  the  German  master  race  from  Slavic  and  Jewish 
blood.25 

Many  German  generals  did  not  share  this  grandiose  vision. 
General  Ludwig  Beck  resigned  over  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 
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The  orders  given  to 
Eisenhower  before  the 
Normandy  invasion  reflected 
this  single-minded  purpose. 
They  stated  simply,  ieYou  will 
enter  the  continent  of 
Europe  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  Allied 
Nations,  undertake 
operations  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  Germany  and  the 
destruction  of  her  Armed 
Forces.” 
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In  the  US  Army,  a  simple, 
shared  vision  was  easily 
translated  into  a  military 
vision  that  was  shared  at  all 
levels.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  vision  of  the  senior 
political  and  military 
German  leader — Hitler — 
was  complex  and  difficult. 

It  was  morally  nefarious. 
It  was  unachievable  at  any 
stage,  and  it  was  not  shared 
by  his  subordinates. 


“utterly  unsoidierly.  To  have  earned  it  out  would  have  threatened 
not  only  the  honour  of  our  fighting  troops  hut  also  their  morale.”26 

In  1942,  when  Hitlers  empire  had  expanded  to  include  nearly  all 
of  Europe,  his  vision  was  equally  grand.  Hitler,  according  to  Shirer, 
believed  at  this  time  that  decisive  victory  was  in  his  grasp.  He  be¬ 
lieved  he  would  soon  encircle  Moscow  from  the  east  and  west  and 
that  the  Russians  were  finished.  He  felt  he  would  soon  be  able  to 
make  peace  with  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  believed  his 
next  move  should  be  to  push  forces  through  Iran  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  link  up  with  Japan  in  the  Indian  Ocean.27 

His  generals  saw  it  differently.  Shirer  says,  “Almost  all  of  the  gen¬ 
erals  in  the  field,  as  well  as  those  on  the  General  Staff,  saw  flaws  in 
the  pretty  picture.  They  could  be  summed  up:  The  Germans  simply 
didn’t  have  enough  resources  to  reach  the  objectives  Hitler  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  setting.”28 

In  the  days  immediately  surrounding  the  events  at  Remagen,  Hit¬ 
ler’s  vision  was  even  more  out  of  touch  with  reality  and  less  shared 
by  his  armies.  Field  Marshal  Albert  Kesselring,  whom  Hitler  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  West  immediately  after  Rema¬ 
gen,  later  told  of  Hitler’s  vision  related  to  him  on  his  assumption  of 
command.  Hitler  told  Kesselring  the  decision  lay  in  the  east,  that 
Russia  would  never  penetrate  his  forces  in  the  east,  that  western 
forces  would  hold  if  the  Remagen  bridgehead  could  be  reduced,  and 
that  Kesselring’s  mission  was  to  hold  until  “new  fighters  and  other 
novel  weapons”  could  be  employed  in  overwhelming  numbers.29 

Not  surprisingly,  Kesselring  found  the  facts  at  the  front  to  be  quite 
different.  He  offers  evidence  of  how  little  Hitler’s  army  shared  his 
vision  at  this  time  and,  incidentally,  the  resulting  impact  on  com¬ 
mand  climate  (to  which  we  will  turn  presently).  Kesselring  says: 

“The  differences  between  the  Supreme  Command  of  the 
Wehrmacht  and  the  Army  command  which  had  existed  for  years 
had  meanwhile  become  increasingly  evident.  Their  irreconcilable 
mistrust  had  a  paralyzing  and  in  many  cases  disintegrating  effect 
with  the  consequence  that  the  Army  Command  felt  itself  ham¬ 
strung  and  misunderstood  .  .  .  This  latent  hostility  was  the  grave 
of  initiative,  damaging  to  the  unity  of  command  and  wasteful  of 
energy.”30 

In  an  interview  after  the  war,  German  General  Edward  Hans  Karl 
von  Manteuffel  said  this  about  the  German  army: 

“After  the  Ardennes  failure,  Hitler  started  a  ‘corporal’s  war.’ 
There  were  no  big  plans — only  a  multitude  of  piecemeal  fights  . . . 
From  that  time  on,  the  main  concern  of  most  of  the  German  com¬ 
manders  seems  to  have  been,  not  whether  they  could  stop  the  Allies’ 
advance,  but  why  the  Allies  did  not  advance  faster  and  finish  the 
war  quicker.  They  were  tied  to  their  posts  by  Hitler’s  policy  and 
Himmler’s  police,  but  were  praying  for  release.”31  By  March  1945, 
vision  in  the  German  army  had  died. 
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In  the  US  Army,  a  simple,  shared  vision  was  easily  translated  into 
a  military  vision  that  was  shared  at  all  levels.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  vision  of  the  senior  political  and  military  German  leader — Hit¬ 
ler — was  complex  and  difficult.  It  was  morally  nefarious.  It  was  un¬ 
achievable  at  any  stage,  and  it  was  not  shared  hv  his  subordinates. 

The  impact  of  vision  on  command  climate  suggested  by  Kessel- 
ring  above  becomes  even  more  clear  upon  further  examination. 

Comparing  US  and  German  Command  Climates 

FM  22-103  defines  "command  climate”  as  “a  shared  feeling,  a 
perception  among  the  members  of  a  unit  about  what  life  is  like.’"' 
Though  this  is  a  difficult  concept  to  quantify,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
J.  R.  Click  summarized  several  studies  of  command  or  organizational 
climate  and  found  six  common  indicators  of  a  healthy  “climate.” 
These  indicators  were: 

•  A  sense  of  mission. 

•  Trust. 

•  Decentralized  decision  making. 

•  Clear  standards. 

•  Teamwork. 

•  Pmdent  risk-taking.'' 

The  most  interesting  element  of  Click’s  findings  is  that  a  shared 
sense  of  mission  lies  at  the  unit  of  a  healthy  command  climate.  Put 
a  “sense  of  mission”  is  the  essence  of  Cronin's  definition  of  vision  we 
'.iw  earlier.  Indeed,  F\1  22-103’sdiscussionot  vision  clearly  suggests 


Many  German  generals 
did  not  share  [ Hitler's ]  gran¬ 
diose  vision.  General  Lud¬ 
wig  Beck  resigned  over  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Senior  German  generals 
opposed  both  the  invasion  of 
Poland  and  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  and  France. . . . 

In  the  days  immediately 
surrounding  the  events  at 
Remagen.  Hitler's  vision  was 
even  more  out  of  touch  with 
reality  and  less  shared  by 
his  armies. 
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One  day,  Bradley’s  staff 
complained  that  Patton  was 
not  pushing  his  front  col¬ 
umn  fast  enough.  Bradley 
told  them,  “ Patton  knows 
what  he’s  doing,  just  keep 
your  shirt  on  and  you  ’ll 
see.”  The  next  day,  a 
German  counterattack  hit 
Patton’s  lead  column  and 
because  he  had  held  them 
back,  the  attack  was  easily 
defeated. . .  Bradley’s  was 
the  reaction  of  a  leader 
who  implicitly  trusted  his 
subordinates. 


a  strong  interrelatioaship  between  a  command’s  climate  and  its 
leaders  vision. 34  Kesselring  recognized  the  same  kind  of  relation¬ 
ship  between  an  army’s  vision  and  its  organizational  health  in  1945. 
There  should  be  an  obvious  link,  then,  between  these  concepts,  and 
we  may  assume  that  a  senior  leader’s  vision  has  a  profound  impact 
on  his  command’s  climate.  This  article  will  check  that  assumption, 
using  five  of  Glick’s  six  indicators  to  measure  the  command  climates 
in  the  US  and  German  armies  during  the  battle  for  the  Ludendorff 
Bridge. 

The  first — and  most  important — element  of  a  healthy  command 
climate  is  a  shared  sense  of  mission.  From  the  discussion  above,  we 
have  already  seen  the  stark  contrast  between  a  simple  mission  wide¬ 
ly  shared  by  US  leaders  and  continually  impossible  missions  rarely 
shared  by  German  leaders. 

The  second  element  is  trust  between  leaders  and  subordinates. 
By  1945,  the  US  Army  in  Europe  was  at  its  peak,  and  trust  among 
its  leaders  was  remarkably  strong.  Eisenhower  said  of  Bradley: 

“1  unhesitatingly  class  General  Bradley’s  tactical  operations  dur¬ 
ing  February  and  March,  which  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  German  forces  west  of  the  Rhine,  equal  in  brilliance 
of  any  that  American  forces  ever  conducted.”35 

Eisenhower  felt  the  same  way  about  Hodges,  the  First  Army  com¬ 
mander.  He  attributes  the  First  Army’s  success  to  Hodges’  “own  effi¬ 
cient  and  decisive  leadership.”36 

This  trust  went  deeper  than  just  Eisenhower  for  his  subordinates. 
Bradley  called  Hodges  “one  of  the  most  skilled  craftsmen  of  my  en¬ 
tire  command  ...  I  had  implicit  faith  in  his  judgment,  in  his  skill 
and  restraint.  Of  all  my  Army  commanders  he  required  the  least  su¬ 
pervision.”  3 ' 

One  might  get  the  idea  that  these  are  the  happy  reminiscences 
of  warriors  who  had  won  a  great  victory.  A  short  anecdote  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  this  trust  existed  during  the  war  as  well  as  in  the  mem¬ 
oirs  that  followed  the  war. 

In  the  days  immediately  following  the  events  at  Remagen,  Pat¬ 
ton  s  Third  Army  advanced  rapidly  toward  Frankfurt  and  the  Rhine. 
One  day,  Bradley  s  staff  complained  that  Patton  was  not  pushing  his 
front  column  fast  enough.  Bradley  told  them,  “Patton  knows  what 
he’s  doing,  just  keep  your  shirt  on  and  you’ll  see.'”8  The  next  day, 
a  German  counterattack  hit  Pattons  lead  column  and  because  he 
had  held  them  back,  the  attack  was  easily  defeated  and  they  moved 
on.39  Bradley  s  was  the  reaction  of  a  leader  who  implicitly  trusted 
his  subordinates.  No  worried  telephone  calls;  no  frantic  messages; 
no  telling  Patton  to  get  moving — just  a  simple,  “Keep  your  shirt  on. 
Patton  knows  what  he’s  doing.” 

Similar  trust  in  subordinates  did  not  exist  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine.  Hitler’s  mistrust  of  his  generals  is  legendary  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  But  there  is  ample  evidence  that  mistrust  infected 
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his  armies  at  all  levels,  especially  in  1945,  when  the  Reich  was  tailing 
apart.  Kesselring  noted,  “Nazi  party  spying  on  the  population  and 
military  destroyed  the  army’s  willingness  to  cooperate  and  gradually 
caused  intolerable  friction  and  resentment  on  the  pan:  of  officers  and 
men.”40  Falsification  of  troop  strengths  was  common  at  this  time  in 
the  German  army,  and  Bratge  was  accused  of  cowardice  when  he 
warned  Army  Group  B  headquarters,  on  7  March,  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  coming.4 

Suspicion  and  mistrust  existed  at  all  levels  in  the  German  army. 
This  mistrust  had  a  serious  impact  on  the  third  element  of  a  healthy 
climate,  teamwork. 

German  preparations  for,  and  defense  of,  Remagen  showed  a  se¬ 
rious  lack  of  teamwork.  The  jealous  relationship  between  the  Field 
Army  and  Wehrkreis,  and  the  contused  and  conflicting  command 
relationships  severely  impacted  the  Germans’  ability  to  plan  effec¬ 
tive  defenses  east  of  the  Rhine.  Likewise,  when  the  time  came  for 
good  teamwork  in  battle,  Scheller  had  to  repeatedly  ask  for  volun¬ 
teers  to  go  out  onto  the  bridge  and  detonate  the  emergency 
charges. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  proficient  US  Army  teamwork  was,  in 
1945,  probably  at  its  all-time  high.  Bradley  relates  an  incident  in 
January  1945  when  the  5th  Ranger  Battalion  called  for  50  volun¬ 
teers  from  rear  echelon  troops  and  was  “trampled  in  the  rush  of  a 
thousand  applicants.”42 

Good  teamwork  was  also  clearly  evident  in  the  actions  at  the 
bridge  by  Timmermann’s  company  which,  despite  severe  personal 
danger,  crossed  a  bridge  wired  for  detonation  and  captured  the 
bridge  and  the  tunnel  on  the  other  side.  This  type  of  teamwork  and 
the  physical  courage  that  enabled  it  to  hold  up  under  extreme  stress 
are  the  direct  results  of  an  outstanding  command  climate  and  the 
soldiers’  trust  for  their  leaders. 

The  fourth  element  of  a  healthy  climate  is  decentralized  decision 
making.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  contrast  between  the  US  and  Ger¬ 
man  armies  had  its  greatest  impact  on  the  tactical  outcome  at  Re¬ 
magen.  Hoge  ignored  orders  from  higher  headquarters,  risked  the 
loss  of  a  battalion  and  changed  his  command’s  mission  to  seize  an 
unforeseen  opportunity.  Had  he  waited  to  get  permission,  the  op¬ 
portunity  probably  would  have  been  lost.  Once  Hoge  notified  his 
superiors,  commanders  at  every  level  confirmed  his  actions  before 
checking  with  their  superiors. 

On  the  German  side,  commanders  dealt  with  an  entirely  different 
decision-making  climate.  Army  commanders  were  not  allowed  to 
move  or  even  plan  the  move  of  troops  to  defensive  areas  in  the  rear 
without  written  permission,  leaving  them  unprepared  to  defend  Re¬ 
magen.  Bridge  commanders,  including  Friesenhahn,  required  writ¬ 
ten  orders  to  destroy  a  bridge.  Commanders  were  unable  and  afraid 
to  make  even  the  simplest  decisions  on  their  own  authority. 


Field  Marshal  Albert  Kesselring 


Hitler  told  Kesselring  the 
decision  lay  in  the  east,  that 
Russia  would  never  pene¬ 
trate  his  forces  in  the  east, 
that  western  forces  would 
hold  if  the  Remagen  bridge¬ 
head  could  be  reduced,  and 
that  Kesselring’s  mission  was 
to  hold  until  “new  fighters 
and  other  novel  weapons ” 
could  be  employed  in  over¬ 
whelming  numbers. 
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Timmermann’s  company 
. . .  despite  severe  personal 
danger ;  crossed  a  bridge 
wired  for  detonation  and 
captured  the  bridge  and  the 
tunnel  on  the  other  side. 
This  type  of  teamwork  and 
the  physical  courage  that 
enabled  it  to  hold  up  under 
extreme  stress  are  the  direct 
results  of  an  outstanding 
command  climate  and  the 
soldiers ’  trust  for  their 
leaders. 


Hitler’s  oppressively  centralized  decision-making  rules  also 
slowed  reaction  to  the  American  capture  of  the  Remagen  bridge. 
General  Kortzfleisch  wanted  to  commit  the  106th  Gun  Brigade 
against  the  bridgehead,  but  Hitler  would  not  allow  it.43  It  seems 
nearly  unbelievable  that  a  supreme  commander  400  kilometers  in 
the  rear  would  control  the  commitment  of  a  brigade-size  unit,  but 
this  was  the  norm  for  the  German  army  in  March  1 945.  This  stilted 
decision-making  process  was,  more  than  anything  else,  responsible 
for  the  confused  defenses  of  the  bridge  and  the  ponderous,  insuffi¬ 
cient  reaction  to  US  troops  capturing  this  critical  asset. 

The  final  indicator  of  a  good  command  climate  is  prudent  risk¬ 
taking  bv  subordinates.  We  have  already  seen  this  to  be  true  in  the 
actions  of  Hoge,  who  risked  the  loss  of  a  battalion  and  the  failure  of 
his  written  mission,  to  capture  the  bridge.  But  Hoge’s  risk  was  both 
rewarded  and  confirmed  by  each  of  his  superiors.  (Bradley’s  re¬ 
sponse:  “Hot  dog,  Courtney  [Hodges],  this  will  bust  him  wide  open 
. . .  Shove  everything  you  can  across.”)44  Only  two  weeks  later,  Hoge 
was  promoted  to  command  a  division. 

German  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  in  constant  fear  of  retri¬ 
bution  tor  their  decisions,  risky  or  not.  Hitler  court-martialed  the 
“persons  responsible”  for  loading  the  explosives  into  the  Cologne 
bridge  which  was  destroyed  prematurely.45  Scheller  chose  to  keep 
the  Ludendorff  Bridge  open  to  allow  the  escape  of  an  artillery  battal¬ 
ion,  then  lost  the  bridge  to  the  Americans.  For  this  risk,  he  paid  his 
life.46  These  messages  were  not  lost  on  remaining  German  officers. 
One  German  officer  noted  that  in  the  aftermath  of  Scheller  s  court- 
martial,  “We  trembled  as  several  days  later  we  heard  about  the  result 
of  that  court-martial  trial . . .  The  same  thing  could  have  happened 
to  even,'  one  of  us.”47 

Each  of  the  five  elements  of  a  healthy  climate,  then,  clearly 
existed  in  the  US  Army  and,  just  as  obviously,  were  absent  in  the 
German  army  during  the  battle  for  the  bridge  at  Remagen. 

Lessons  Learned 

Two  important  lessons  may  be  gleaned  from  the  battle  for  the  Lu- 
dendorff  Bridge.  The  first  is  the  critical  importance  to  an  army  of 
a  strong  central  vision.  In  March  1945,  a  simple  senior  leader  vision 
existed  in  the  US  Army  that  was  shared  throughout  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  the  German  army  was  hobbled  by  a  com¬ 
plex,  unattainable  vision  that  its  soldiers  often  ridiculed. 

A  second  lesson  is  the  link  between  senior  leader  vision  and  the 
command  climate — a  link  clearly  illustrated  on  both  sides  in  the 
battle  at  Remagen.  Senior  leader  vision  directly  impacted  the 
command  climates  of  the  respective  armies,  positively  in  the  US 
Army  and  very  negatively  in  the  German.  Indeed,  the  impacts  on 
command  climate  were  so  severe  that  thev  directly  affected  the 
tactical  outcome  in  the  battle  for  the  Ludendorff  Bridge. 
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LEADER  VISION 


These  concepts — vision  and  command  climate — are  difficult  to 
grasp  and  often  not  completely  understood.  But  leaders  must  under¬ 
stand  and  develop  these  concepts,  for,  as  at  Remagen,  they  may  be 
the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat.  MR 
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Joint  Task  Force 


JUST  CAUSE — Before  and  After 


Lawrence  A.  Yates 


Operation  Just  Cause  has  been  viewed  as  a  swift  and  effective  military 
action  that  brought  the  crisis  in  Panama  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
The  author  describes  the  role  and  efforts  of  Joint  Task  Force  Panama 
in  the  two  years  of  confrontation  before  Just  Cause,  during  the  inter¬ 
vention  phase  itself  and  in  the  early  stages  of  the  rebuilding  effort.  He 
cites  the  commanders ,  staff  and  units  for  exceptional  performance  in 
an  extraordinary  and  complex  operation. 


This  article  is  based  on  interviews  the  author 
conducted  with  participants  in  the  Panama  crisis;  on 
unclassified/ declassified  briefings  and  documents; 
and  on  material  appearing  in  the  public  media  and 
professional  journals . 

FOR  MANY  Americans,  including  no  small 
number  in  the  Armed  Forces,  US  military 
involvement  in  the  recent  crisis  in  Panama  is 
synonymous  with  Operation  Just  Cause,  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  December  1989  and  January  1990.  In 
reality,  the  military  was  continuously  and,  at 
times,  deeply  involved  in  the  crisis  from  its  in¬ 
ception  in  mid-1987.  The  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  reinforced  US  troops  in  Panama  in  spring 
1988.  A  year  later,  President  George  Bush 
deployed  more  troops  in  order  to  protect  US  citi¬ 
zens  and  assert  US  treaty  rights.  In  each  case, 
speculation  on  the  possibility  of  war  filled  the 
media.  Yet,  when  hostilities  foiled  to  materialize 
and  as  other  international  concerns  such  as  East¬ 
ern  Europe  and  Tiananmen  Square  came  to 
dominate  the  headlines,  US  military  activities  in 
Panama  connected  to  the  crisis  receded  from 
public  scrutiny. 

Virtually  overlooked  was  the  work  of  Joint 
Task  Force  (JTF)  Panama,  the  organization  acti¬ 
vated  by  the  commander  in  chief,  US  Southern 
Command  (CINCSO)  in  April  1988  to  coordi¬ 
nate  security  operations,  engage  in  contingency 
planning  and  manage  the  day-to-day  tactical 
aspects  of  the  crisis.  The  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  acquaint  the  reader,  by  way  of  a  brief  narra¬ 
tive,  with  the  pivotal  role  played  by  JTF  Panama 
before,  during  and  after  Just  Cause. 

The  crisis  in  Panama  erupted  in  June  1987  af¬ 
ter  General  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces 
(PDF),  cashiered  his  one-time  heir  apparent, 
Colonel  Roberto  Diaz  Herrera.  In  retaliation, 
Diaz  Herrera  accused  Noriega  of  drug  trafficking, 
election  fraud  and  murder.  Thousands  of  Pan¬ 
amanians,  including  influential  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial  leaders,  took  to  the  streets  in  an  outpour¬ 
ing  of  anti-Noriega  sentiment.  Demonstrations 
and  national  strikes  rocked  Panama  City,  as  the 
opposition  attempted  to  depose  the  general,  the 


real  power  behind  the  country’s  democratic 
facade.  Noriega  tried  to  quell  the  disturb¬ 
ances  by  arousing  nationalistic  fervor,  racial 
prejudice  and.  increasingly,  anti-American 
sentiment.  When  words  tailed,  he  resorted  to 
armed  repression. 

As  violence  in  Panama  escalated,  spokes¬ 
persons  for  the  US  Southern  Command 
(SOUTHCOM),  the  Panama-based  unified 


In  June  1987 . . .  [Noriega] 
cashiered  his  one-time  heir  apparent. 
Colonel  Roberto  Diaz  Herrera. 

In  retaliation,  Diaz  accused  Noriega  of 
drug  trafficking,  election  fraud  and 
murder.  Thousands  of  Panamanians, 
including  influential  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  leaders,  took  to  the  streets  in  an 
outpouring  of  anti-Noriega  sentiment. 

. . .  Noriega  tried  to  quell  the  disturbances 
by  arousing  nationalistic  fervor. . . . 

When  words  failed,  he  resorted  to 
armed  repression. 


headquarters  responsible  tor  US  military  inter¬ 
ests  throughout  Central  and  South  America,  ad¬ 
vised  US  citizens  to  avoid  demonstrations  while 
traveling  to  and  from  the  several  US  installa¬ 
tions  in  the  country,  to  conduct  themselves  with 
propriety  and,  in  general,  not  to  interfere  in 
Panama’s  internal  affairs.  The  new  CINCSO, 
General  Fred  F.  Woemer,  loathed  Noriega  but 
believed  that  long-term  US  interests  in  Panama 
and  Latin  America,  the  future  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  safety  of  US  citizens  and  service¬ 
men  in  Panama  dictated  a  policy  of  prudence 
that  would  keep  the  United  States  on  the  side¬ 
lines  of  the  crisis  and  prevent  a  breakdown  in  re¬ 
lations  between  the  PDF  and  the  US  military. 

Washington,  however,  could  not  continue  a 
business-as-usual  relationship  with  the  Pan¬ 
amanian  dictator.  Emotions  surrounding  the 
drug  issue  in  the  United  States  made  such  a 
course  politically  unfeasible.  Congress,  the  State 
Department  and  other  federal  agencies  mounted 
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a  campaign  of  economic,  financial  and  political 
actions  aimed  at  forcing  Noriega  to  step  down. 
In  February  1988,  two  federal  grand  juries  in 
Florida  indicted  the  dictator  on  drug-related 


Noriega  brushed  aside  Panamanian 
President  Eric  Arturo  Delvalle’s  effort 
to  fire  him  and . . .  thwarted  a  coup 
attempt  by  a  small  cabal  of  disgruntled 
PDF  officers.  Noriega  charged  the  US 
military  with  complicity  in  these  actions. 
He  also  questioned  SOUTHCOM’s  right 
to  operate  inside  Panama. 


charges.  The  indictments  and  other  sanctions 
transformed  Panama’s  internal  conflict  into  a 
US-Panama  crisis. 

In  late  February,  Noriega  brushed  aside  Pan¬ 
amanian  President  Eric  Arturo  Delvalle’s  effort 
to  fire  him,  and  on  16  March,  the  general 
thwarted  a  coup  attempt  by  a  small  cabal  of  dis¬ 
gruntled  PDF  officers.  Noriega  charged  the  US 
military  with  complicity  in  these  actions.  He 
also  questioned  SOUTHCOM’s  right  to  operate 
inside  Panama.  Consequently,  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  PDF  and  the  US  military  reached  the 
breaking  point. 

As  economic  sanctions  against  Panama  began 
to  take  their  toll,  the  incidents  of  burglaries  and 
theft  rose  in  the  country,  much  of  the  crime  com¬ 
mitted  by  Panamanians  intruding  onto  US  in¬ 
stallations.  Noriega,  although  negotiating 
secretly  with  US  officials,  intensified  his  anti- 
American  posturing  and  stepped  up  PDF  harass¬ 
ment  of  US  citizens  and  the  detainment  of  US 
service  personnel.  When,  on  28  March,  the  PDF 
stormed  the  Marriott  Hotel  in  Panama  City,  ar¬ 
resting  and  manhandling  opposition  members 
and  foreign  journalists — the  latter  including  five 
Americans — US  concern  over  the  safety  of 
American  lives  and  property  peaked. 

In  light  of  these  developments,  the  Pentagon 
and  SOUTHCOM  could  not  dismiss  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  form  of  military  confrontation 
with  the  PDF.  At  the  direction  of  the  Joint 


Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  in  late  February,  SOUTH¬ 
COM  and  its  components  began  contingency 
planning  in  a  crisis  action  mode.  The  gamut  of 
contingencies  ran  from  protecting  American 
lives  and  property  to  planning  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  to  defeat  the  PDF  Most  analysts  doubted 
that  Noriega  would  be  foolish  enough  to  pro¬ 
voke  an  all-out  US  military  response,  but  it 
would  be  imprudent  not  to  plan  for  that  possibil¬ 
ity.  Staff  officers  reworked  the  old  operation  plan 
(OPLAN)  to  defend  the  Panama  Canal,  in  es¬ 
sence  creating  a  new  plan,  Elaborate  Maze,  that 
assumed  a  hostile,  rather  than  a  neutral  or  friend¬ 
ly,  PDF.  One  element  of  the  old  OPLAN  carried 
over  to  the  new  was  the  requirement  for  a  JTF  to 
provide  command  and  control  for  units  con¬ 
ducting  defensive  or  offensive  conventional 
operations  against  the  designated  enemy. 

The  number  of  US  units  in  Panama  available 
for  such  operations  increased  that  spring.  As  the 
threat  to  American  lives,  property  and  interests 
in  Panama  rose,  the  Reagan  administration  de¬ 
ployed  augmentation  forces  to  assist  in-place  US 
units  with  the  mission  of  security  enhancement. 
Between  mid-March  and  mid-April,  a  brigade 
headquarters  and  two  battalions  of  military  po¬ 
lice  (MP),  a  rifle  company  of  Marines,  an  avi¬ 
ation  task  force  (TF)  from  the  7th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  (Light)  (7th  ID  [L])  and  other  units  arrived 
in  Panama  from  the  United  States.  Their  pres¬ 
ence  helped  lower  the  cnme  rate  on  US  bases, 
but  raised  the  issue  of  command  and  control. 
Giving  a  JTF  operational  control  (OPCON) 
over  the  units  involved  and  tactical  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  crisis  would  allow  SOUTHCOM, 
which  had  become  fixated  on  the  situation  in 
Panama,  to  regain  much  of  its  regional  focus. 

If  a  JTF  were  created,  US  Army  South 
(USARSO),  a  major  Army  command  and  the 
Army  component  of  SOUTHCOM,  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  commander  and  the  bulk  of  the  staff. 
By  mid-March,  a  handful  of  officers  on  the 
USARSO  staff  were  already  engaged  in  contin¬ 
gency  planning  and  other  functions  a  JTF  would 
assume.  Furthermore,  communications  be¬ 
tween  USARSO  and  the  other  SOUTHCOM 
components  were  upgraded  in  anticipation 
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Demonstrations  and  national  strikes  rocked  Panama  City,  as  the 
opposition  attempted  to  depose  the  general,  the  real  power  behind  the  country’s 
democratic  facade.  Noriega  tried  to  quell  the  disturbances  by  arousing  nationalistic 

fervor,  racial  prejudice  and,  increasingly,  anti-American  sentiment - 

[SOUTHCOM]  advised  US  citizens  to  avoid  demonstrations  while  traveling  to  and 
from  the  several  US  installations  in  the  country. 


of  a  decision  to  activate  the  JTF. 

Yet,  CINCSO  delayed  making  the  decision. 
The  PDF  had  been  read  into  certain  portions  of 
the  old  OPLAN,  knew  the  operational  signifi¬ 
cance  ot  a  JTF  and  could  verv  easily  regard  its 
creation  as  a  provocation,  even  a  prelude  to  hos¬ 
tilities.  Woemer,  while  advocating  a  firm  ap¬ 
proach  toward  the  PDF  had  no  orders  to  begin 
a  war,  so  he  deterred  a  decision  as  long  as  he 
could.  But  the  requirements  of  contingency 
plans,  the  increasing  need  tor  tactical  command 
and  control  and  a  virtual  ultimatum  from 
USARSO  forced  the  issue.  On  9  April  1988, 
with  no  fanfare,  Woemer  activated  JTF  Panama. 

JTF  Panama 

Major  General  Bernard  Loettke,  the  com¬ 
manding  general,  USARSO.  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  JTF  Panama.  At  Loettkes  insisrance.  it 


was  a  trim  organization,  based  on  a  manning 
document  ot  80  to  121  slots.  USARSO  staff, 
donning  a  second  hat  out  ot  necessity,  tilled  most 
ot  these  positions,  thus  imparting  a  distinctly 
greenish  (Armv)  hue  to  a  purple  (joint)  canvas. 

Placed  OPCON  to  JTF  Panama  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  crisis  management  were  virtually  every 
unir  stationed  in  Panama  and  those  brought  in 
as  augmentation.  JTF  Panarrui's  mission  was  to 
protect  American  lives  and  property,  conduct 
joint  training  and  exercises  and  draft  contingen¬ 
cy  plans.  It  also  had  to  he  prepared,  it  called 
upon,  to  execute  the  plans. 

Within  days  ot  its  activation,  JTF  Paruima  re¬ 
ceived  its  baptism  under  tire.  On  the  night  ot 
1 1  April,  the  Marine  company  ^ent  to  Panama 
to  enhance  security  detected  signs  ot  intmders 
on  the  Arraijan  Tank  Farm,  a  fuel  storage  area 
north  ot  Floward  Air  Force  Rase  (AFB),  on  the 
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Staff  officers  reworked  the  old 
operation  plan  to  defend  the  Panama 
Canal,  in  essence  creating  a  new  plan, 
Elaborate  Maze,  that  assumed  a  hostile, 
rather  than  a  neutral  or  friendly,  PDF. 
One  element  of  the  old  OPLAN  carried 
over  to  the  new  was  the  requirement  for 
a  JTF  to  provide  command  and  control 
for  units  conducting  defensive  or 
offensive  conventional  operations  against 
the  designated  enemy. 


west  bank  of  the  canal  surrounded  by  hilly, 
jungle  terrain.  In  a  tragic  incident,  the  effort  to 
find  the  intruders  resulted  in  the  death  of  one 
Marine  from  friendly  fire.  The  shock  of  this  had 
yet  to  wear  off  when,  the  very  next  night,  the 
Marines  engaged  in  a  major  fire  fight  with  an  es¬ 
timated  20  to  50  intruders.  A  week  later,  in  the 
area  west  of  Howard  AFB,  a  Special  Forces  (SF) 
team  reported  armed  men  advancing  on  its  posi¬ 
tion.  Again,  shots  were  fired  and  a  reaction  force 
from  the  l-508th,  193d  Infantry  Brigade,  at¬ 
tempted  linkup  with  the  isolated  SF  team. 

These  incidents  set  the  tenor  of  the  crisis  for 
the  next  year.  To  the  harassment  of  Americans 
and  violations  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaties,  the 
PDF  had  now  added  armed  intrusions  onto  US 
installations,  particularly  the  tank  farm,  and 
north  of  that,  the  Rodman  Naval  Station  ammu¬ 
nition  supply  point.  The  number  and  intensity 
of  these  intrusions  varied  between  spring  1988 
and  spring  1989.  US  officers  assumed  that  the 
PDF  mounted  these  operations  to  provide  expe¬ 
rience  for  certain  units,  to  keep  pressure  on  US 
troops  and,  perhaps,  to  provide  an  incident  that 
would  make  the  United  States  look  bad  in  the 
world  press  or  create  a  martyr  for  Noriega’s  cause. 

While  contending  with  the  PDF,  JTF  Panama 
made  internal  adjustments,  particularly  during 
the  first  weeks  and  months  of  its  existence.  The 
12  April  fire  fight  at  the  tank  farm,  for  example, 
had  revealed  a  serious  command  and  control 
problem.  The  Marine  company  posted  there, 
Loeffke  discovered,  was  not,  in  fact,  OPCON  to 


JTF  Panama  but,  rather,  to  a  Navy  captain  who 
reported  to  the  US  Atlantic  Command.  CINC- 
SO  quickly  rectified  the  problem  by  placing  the 
company  under  the  Marine  forces  (MARFOR) 
component  of  JTF  Panama. 

Not  so  easily  resolved,  however,  was  the  issue 
of  command  and  control  of  special  operations 
forces  (SOF).  In  the  incident  of  20  April  west 
of  Howard  AFB,  conventional  forces  and  SOF 
had  operated  in  areas  adjacent  to  one  another. 
Yet,  coordination  between  the  units  had  been 
poor,  in  part  because  the  SOF  belived  that,  for 
security  reasons,  they  could  not  divulge  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  their  mission  and  methods.  This 
tactical  disconnect  was  mitigated  when  the  SOF 
agreed  to  provide  a  liaison  officer  to  convention¬ 
al  forces  when  safety  and  operational  necessity  so 
dictated.  A  related  issue  of  who  would  be  in 
charge  of  running  special  operations  connected 
with  the  crisis — the  commander,  JTF  Panama 
(or  one  of  his  subordinates)  or  the  commander, 
Special  Operations  Command  South,  who 
worked  directly  for  C1NCSO — was  never  re¬ 
solved  to  either  party’s  satisfaction. 

Other  adjustments  included  streamlining  re¬ 
porting  procedures  so  that  information  flowed 
through  proper  channels  in  a  timely  way.  Still, 
SOUTHCOM  often  received  reports  of  inci¬ 
dents  well  before  JTF  Panama.  Equally  irritating 
to  the  JTF  were  the  demands  SOUTHCOM 
placed  on  it  for  immediate  information,  whether 


JTF  Panama.  Spring  1988— Spring  1989 
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Noriega,  although  negotiating  secretly  with  US  officials,  intensified  his  anti- 
American  posturing  and  stepped  up  PDF  harassment  of  US  citizens  and  the  detain¬ 
ment  of  US  sen  ice  personnel.  When,  on  28  March,  the  PDF  stormed  the  Marriott 
Hotel  in  Panama  City,  arresting  and  manhandling  opposition  members  and  foreign 
journalists ...  US  concern  over  the  safety  of  American  lives  and  property  peaked. 

accurate  or  nor,  repardinc  any  nin-tn  wi'h  the  force"-  assembled  under  ITF  Putumu  to  think  and 
rPF.  Under  pressure  from  Washmpton,  Woem-  act  “ioint.  To  further  tine  coal,  he  mandated 
erluel  quickly  learned  that  the  ICS  preferreel  m-  that  a  inaior  ioint  training  event  tv  scheduled 
accurate  intonnarion  to  no  infonnation  at  all.  every  two  weeks  and  that  other  opportunities  to 
Efforts  tei  enhance  inter-ervtce  communica-  combine  the  tr.uniny  schedules  ot  two  or  more 
rions — mainly  providing  everyone  compatible  -ere  ices  nor  he  overkv>ked.  It  the  Annv,  for  e\- 
and  secure  equipment,  eertinc  them  to  operate  ample,  had  an  air  a--uuit  exerci-e  planneu. 
on  the  same  variables  and  reachtne  each  service  Loetfke  miphr  ask  that  the  Air  Force  per  in- 
the  renrnnoloey  of  the  others — proved  much  voiced  with  an  AU-1  A',  the  Navy  with  their 
more  successful.  -ea-air-land  ream  (SEALS)  and  the  Marine- 

With  no  end  in  .-itzhr  to  the  crisis.  I  S  military  with  their  fleet  antiterrori-m  -ecuritv  team 

intelligence  orean nations  in  Panama  had  to  in-  (FAST).  S>xm  the  ITF  -tatt  Pecan  to  anticipate 

crease  their  intake,  particularly  trom  human  in-  the  general,  and  this  ad  h.oe  approach  to  mint 
tel  licence  (HLMINT)  Muirces.  without  violat-  rraminp  yielded  to  a  formal  weekly  traminc 

me  the  canal  treaties  or  the  niles  poveminp  meerinp.  it  which  the  operation-  and  -raft  officer- 

military  forces  in  a  “friendly"  ho-t  nation.  These  trom  the  -i-rer  -en  ice-  would  meld  their  -eparate 

lepal  constraints  guaranteed  that  intelliuence  rrainmc  pians  into  ioint  undertakmp-.  i.oettke. 

u-uallv  tell  -hort  of  what  field  commanders  de-  on  more  than  one  oven-ion.  proclaimed  that  the 

-ired.  Although  the  quantity  and  quality  ot  tntel-  “success  story"  ot  ITF  Patumui  rested  pnmarih 

I  ipence  improved  as  the  crisi- continued,  resourc-  with  the  t'pporruni  ties  it  afforded  tt'r  ti'int  tram- 

lnpintellipcmce  collection  was  nor  a  hiph  priority  me  in  a  en-is  environment, 

until  fii-r  months  before  ho-rilities.  The  udtu-rmenr-  made  b\  ITF  /  'an.ni!.;  and 

For  Loeftke,  a  1. truer  i— ue  was  petrinp  the  the  -ucce—  ot  mint  traminp  could  not  en-ure 
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complete  efficiency  or  avert  all  interservice  ri¬ 
valry.  The  nature  of  the  crisis,  while  in  many 
ways  making  each  service  more  dependent  on 
the  others,  also  brought  to  the  surface  some 
deep-seated  differences.  None  of  these,  save  the 
issue  of  SOF,  was  more  irreconcilable  than  the 
conflict  between  the  M  ARFOR  component  and 
the  JTF  Panama  staff  over  rules  of  engagement 
(ROE)  and  various  operational  constraints. 

Colonel  Amie  Rossi,  the  JTF  Panama  chief  of 
staff,  used  the  term  “twilight  zone”  to  describe 
the  situation  in  which  the  US  military  found  it¬ 
self  in  Panama.  The  United  States  was  not  at 
war  with  Panama,  yet  the  situation  could  hardly 
be  defined  as  peace.  Panama  was  not  a  war  zone, 
yet  Panamanian  and  US  troops  were  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war  of  nerves,  mind  games  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  exchange  of  fire.  While  much  of  the 


Within  days  of  its  activation ,  JTF 
Panama  received  its  baptism  under  fire. 
On  the  night  of  11  April,  the  Marine 
company  sent  to  Panama  to  enhance 
security  detected  signs  of  intruders  on  the 
Arraijan  Tank  Farm,  a  fuel  storage  area 
north  of  Howard  Air  Force  Base,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  canal  surrounded  by 
hilly,  jungle  terrain. 


PDF  evinced  hostility  toward  US  troops,  other 
Panamanians  professed  friendship  for  the  Amer¬ 
icans  living  in  their  midst. 

There  were  also  the  articles  of  the  canal  trea¬ 
ties  that  placed  legal  constraints  on  what  US 
troops  could  do  in  Panama.  Yet,  no  US  officer 
in  authority  even  hinted  that  the  US  govern¬ 
ment  violate  or  abrogate  the  treaty.  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  Panama  was  extremely  complex,  full  of 
nuances  and  permeated  with  ambiguity.  An  un¬ 
fortunate  act  of  violence  by  US  troops  might  not 
only  trigger  a  confrontation  unwanted  by  Wash¬ 
ington  but  also  might  concede  Noriega  the 
“moral  high  ground”  in  the  crisis.  In  this  twilight 
zone  between  war  and  peace,  the  US  military, 
constrained  by  political  and  military  consider¬ 


ations,  had  been  given  the  mission  of  being  firm 
but  not  provocative.  The  proper  response 
seemed  one  of  restraint. 

While  the  Marines  agreed  with  the  need  for 
restraint,  they  maintained  that  the  peacetime 
ROE  in  effect  in  Panama  were  too  restrictive. 
With  the  Beirut  tragedy  uppermost  in  their 
minds,  MARFOR  commanders  argued  that  the 
ROE  did  not  provide  adequate  protection  for 
their  men.  The  rules  for  warning  trespassers, 
even  armed  intruders,  left  Marine  guards  vulner¬ 
able,  the  commanders  protested,  as  did  the  nar¬ 
row  definition  of  what  constituted  hostile  intent. 
The  commander  and  staff  of  JTF  Panama  coun¬ 
tered  that,  if  the  PDF  were  really  trying  to  kill  US 
soldiers  or  destroy  US  property,  it  could  have 
done  so  easily  on  any  number  of  occasions. 

Convinced  that  Noriega  sought  no  military 
showdown  with  the  United  States  and  fearful 
lest  an  incident  on  a  US  installation  result  in 
killing  innocent  Panamanians,  Loeffke,  with  the 
backing  of  CINCSO,  refused  to  relax  the  ROE. 
On  occasion  the  JTF  staff  claimed  the  Marines 
lacked  fire  discipline;  the  Marines  vehemently 
denied  the  charge — “We  are  not  cowboys!”  one 
officer  protested— while  countercharging  that 
the  Army  evinced  a  garrison  mentality  in  Pan¬ 
ama.  Both  sides  to  the  debate  argued  their  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  ROE  eloquently,  but  since  both 
could  produce  valid  reasons  to  support  their 
respective  case,  they  could  find  no  basis  for 
conciliation.  One  MARFOR  commander  in¬ 
dicated  that  on  most  differences  of  opinion, 
the  Marines  and  the  Army  could  sit  down  and 
work  out  the  problem.  The  controversy  over 
operational  constraints,  however,  was  the  ex¬ 
ception  to  that  generalization. 

As  the  crisis  wore  on  into  summer  and  fall 
1988,  the  falling  crime  rate  and  only  intermit¬ 
tent  activity  on  the  tank  farm  and  ammunition 
supply  point  begged  the  question  of  reducing  the 
number  of  US  troops  in  Panama  and  perhaps 
deactivating  the  JTF.  The  spring  war  scare  had 
subsided.  The  MP  brigade  headquarters  and  one 
of  its  battalions  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
the  fall,  although  efforts  by  the  7th  ID  (L)  to  re¬ 
trieve  its  aviation  TF  proved  largely  unsuccess- 
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Captured  trespassers  being 
processed  at  Fort  Kobbe  after  a 
major  MP  operation,  June  1988. 


The  situation  in  Panama  was  extremely  complex,  full  of  nuances  and 
permeated  with  ambiguity.  An  unfortunate  act  of  violence  by  US  troops  might  not 
only  trigger  a  confrontation  unwanted  by  Washington  but  also  might  concede  Noriega 
the  “moral  high  ground ”  in  the  crisis.  In  this  twilight  zone  between  war  and  peace . 
the  US  military . . .  had  been  given  the  mission  of  being  firm  but  not  provocative. 
The  proper  response  seemed  one  of  restraint. 


ful.  The  activities  ot  JTF  Panama  itself  continued 
to  eat  into  USARSO’s  regional  missions,  hut 
talk  ot  deactivation  proved  premature.  It 
SOUTHCOM  was  concerned  in  the  spring  that 
activating  JTF  Panama  might  appear  to  the  PDF 
as  a  bellicose  act,  the  US  military  now  worried 
that  its  deactivation  might  send  a  signal  ot  weak¬ 
ness.  There  was  also  the  message  from  Washing¬ 
ton  that  nothing  should  he  done  to  “nxk  the 
boat"  in  Panama  during  the  US  presidential 
campaign.  Finally,  as  long  as  it  was  possible  that 
the  crisis  might  suddenly  escalate,  JTF  Panama 
needed  to  remain  in  place  as  the  tactical  head¬ 
quarters  for  conventional  operations. 

Thus,  JTF  Panama  won  a  stay  ot  execution — 
first,  until  after  the  US  elections;  then,  until 
President  Rush’s  inauguration;  and,  after  that, 
until  the  Panamanian  elections  in  May  1989. 
Meanwhile,  joint  training  and  security  enhance¬ 
ment  missions  proceeded  on  a  generally  routine 
basis,  punctuated  on  occasion  bv  increases  in 


PDF  harassment  and  tire  tights  at  the  tank  tann 
and  ammunition  supply  point.  Loetfke  saw  to  it 
that  guard  duty  at  the  two  facilities  tell  not  lust 
to  combat  rnxips  but  to  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  units  as  well.  Before  as¬ 
suming  their  post  each  night,  guards  had  to  qual¬ 
ify  in  night  tiring,  “survival  Spanish”  and  using 
night  vision  devices.  Meanwhile,  JTF  Panama 
continued  to  revise  its  contingency  plans. 

Those  plans  had  taken  their  basic  tonn  m 
April  1988  when  the  JCS  directed  that  LLiborate 
Mure  be  broken  down  into  separate  operation  or¬ 
ders  (OPORDs)  for  defensive  operations  (F.Llcr 
Statesman,  then  Post  Time),  offensive  operations 
(Blue  Spoon),  civil-miliran  and  stability  opera¬ 
tions  (Krystal  Ball,  then  Blind  Logic)  and  a  non- 
combatant  evacuation  operation  (NEO)  (Klon¬ 
dike  Key).  Together,  this  series  ot  plans  would  be 
called  the  Prayer  Book.  SOUTHCOM  kept 
control  ot  Blind  Logic,  while  JTF  Panama  wrote 
the  OPORDs  for  conventional  operations.  l  A 
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separate  Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force 
Panama ,  activated  in  March  1988,  worked  di¬ 
rectly  for  CINCSO,  as  did  JTF  Panama,  and  was 
responsible  for  planning  special  operations.) 

Taking  their  cue  from  JCS  guidance  reflected 
in  CINCSO  OPORDs,  JTF  Panama  staff  officers 
submitted  the  first  drafts  of  their  assigned  subor¬ 
dinate  plans  in  April  1988.  In  the  months  that 


The  12  April  fire  fight  at  the 
tank  farm  . . .  had  revealed  a  serious 
command  and  control  problem.  The 
Marine  company  posted  there  . . .  was 
not,  in  fact,  OPCON  to  JTF  Panama 
but,  rather,  to  a  Navy  captain  who 
reported  to  the  US  Atlantic  Command. 
CINCSO  quickly  rectified  the  problem  by 
placing  the  company  under  the  Marine 
forces  component  of  JTF  Panama. 


followed,  these  plans  would  be  modified  and  re¬ 
vised,  always  with  substantive  input  from  JTF 
Panama  components  and  units  outside  Panama 
such  as  the  7th  ID  (L)  and  1 2th  Air  Force,  all  of 
which  had  key  roles  to  play  under  the  plans. 

From  the  outset  of  the  planning  process  in 
February  and  March,  there  had  been  talk  of  in¬ 
volving  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  in  a  planning 
and  operational  capacity.  Loetfke  had  success¬ 
fully  resisted  the  suggestion  early  on,  but  in  sum¬ 
mer  1988,  SOUTHCOM  invited  the  corps  to 
become  the  executive  agency  for  planning  and, 
should  the  plans  be  executed,  the  operational 
JTF.  JTF  Panama  conceded  that  it  required  cer¬ 
tain  corps  assets  in  the  event  of  hostilities  but 
vigorously  protested  the  full-scale  participation 
by  the  airborne  headquarters.  JTF  Panama 
could  do  the  planning,  Loetfke  argued,  and, 
with  only  limited  augmentation  from  the  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps,  am  a  war.  The  issue  remained 
unresolved  until  November  when  the  JCS  oper¬ 
ations  directorate  (J  3)  decided  against  JTF  Pan¬ 
ama.  In  February  1989,  in  a  cordial  gathering  of 
the  appropriate  planners,  the  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  became  the  executive  agency  for  plan¬ 


ning.  The  transition  came  at  an  opportune 
time,  as  crisis  axik  a  tum  tor  the  worse  that 
spring. 

That  turning  point  came  in  the  aftermath  ot 
presidential  elections  in  Panama  on  7  May.  In 
the  weeks  before  the  election,  JTF  Panama  re¬ 
viewed  and  updated  its  plans  tor  enhancing  secu¬ 
rity,  evacuating  US  citizens  and  handling  ref¬ 
ugees,  among  other  contingencies,  many  ot 
which  had  been  addressed  a  year  earlier.  Upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  the  commander,  staff  and 
field  units  was  the  potential  tor  violence  in¬ 
herent  in  the  electoral  campaign.  That  potential 
was  realized  once  Noriega  recognized  his  candi¬ 
dates  had  lost  the  election.  The  general  nullified 
the  results  and  ordered  his  Dignity  Battalions  ot 
so-called  patriotic  Panamanians  to  attack  a  vic¬ 
tory  march  UJ  by  the  winning  candidates.  Two 
of  the  candidates  and  several  other  marchers 
were  severely  beaten.  In  the  crackdown  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  opposition  members  were  arrested,  jailed 
and  in  some  cases,  tortured. 

As  the  situation  threatened  to  get  out  of  con¬ 
trol,  Bush  sent  additional  troops  to  Panama,  to 
include  a  brigade  headquarters  and  a  battalion 
from  7th  ID  (L),  a  battalion  from  the  5rh  ID 
Mechanized  (5th  ID  (M|)  and  a  Marine  light  ar¬ 
mored  infantry  company  with  light  an  ’ored  ve¬ 
hicles  ideal  for  amphibious  operation  ■  in  Pan¬ 
ama.  The  buildup,  code-named  Operation 
Nimrod  Dancer,  further  enhanced  US  security 
but  also  accomplished  the  pre-positioning  ot 
units  called  tor  in  the  contingency  plans.  As  had 
occurred  the  previous  year,  conventional  units 
entering  Panama  during  Nimrod  Dancer  became 
OPCON  to  JTF  Panama. 

New  trixips  entered  Panama  as  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  leaving  under  Operation  Blade  Jewel. 
The  intention  ot  Blade  Jewel  was  to  reduce  the 
number  ot  military  dependents  in  Panama  and 
to  bring  on  post  military  personnel  living  in  the 
civilian  community.  Designed  as  a  preliminary 
measure  to  “clear  die  decks"  in  the  event  ot  hos¬ 
tilities,  the  operation  served  the  purpose  ot  a  par¬ 
tial  NEO  (thousands  of  American  citizens  living 
in  Panama  were  not  affected)  bur  lacked  the  le¬ 
gal  status  ot  a  formal  evacuation.  This  tact,  to- 
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gether  with  rhe  short  notice  given  manv  families 
that  they  had  to  leave  the  country  by  midsum¬ 
mer,  created  no  small  amount  of  resentment, 
p  .'rsonal  hardship  and  confusion.  Although 
each  service  was  responsible  tor  its  own  people, 
JTF  Panama  monitored  the  operation,  often 
making  up  the  mles  as  it  went  along.  Innovative 
thinking  and  dedicated  efforts,  together  with 
timely  assistance  from  the  Department  of  the 
Armv,  helped  accomplish  the  mission.  Absent 
throughout,  however,  was  the  necessary  doctri¬ 
nal  guidance  tor  this  kind  of  quasi-evacuation. 
In  effect,  “doctrine”  was  being  made  on  rhe  sp<  >t. 

With  the  additional  forces  arriving  in  Pan¬ 
ama,  JTF  Panama  created  three  TFs.  The  TF  un  - 
der  the  7th  ID  (L)  brigade  commander  had  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  canal  area  as  its  area  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  (AOR);  the  TF  under  the  193d  Bri¬ 
gade  commander  had  as  its  AOR  the  east  bank 
on  the  Pacific  side;  and  the  TF  under  rhe  M  AR- 
FOR  commander  exercised  authority  over  the 
west  bank  on  the  Pacific  side. 

Mission  changes  for  JTF  Panama  accompa¬ 
nied  the  changes  in  organisation.  US  trextps 
would  no  longer  simply  react  to  PDF  provoca¬ 
tions  but  would  reassert  many  American  treatv 
rights  that  the  PDF  had  been  violating  at  will. 
Evidence  of  the  new  assertiveness  included  con¬ 
voys  of  military  vehicles  moving  from  one  side  of 
the  canal  area  to  the  other,  an  increase  in  high- 
visibility  joint  exercises  and  the  seizing  of  US 
property  that  had  been  leased  to  the  PDF  in  bet¬ 
ter  times. 

The  assertion  of  treaty  rights,  in  the  words  of 
one  JTF  Panama  officer,  put  the  United  States 
“in  a  provocative  mixle,”  although  one  in  which 
it  continued  to  claim  the  moral  high  ground. 
The  concern,  of  course,  was  that  this  course 
would  lead  to  a  confrontation  with  the  PDF. 


Military  Support  Group,  JTF  Panama.  Spring  1990 


Noriega  recognized  his  candidates 
had  lost  the  election.  The  general  nulli¬ 
fied  the  results  and  ordered  his  Dignity 
battalions  of  so-called  patriotic 
Panamanians  to  attack  a  victory  march 
led  by  the  winning  candidates.  Two  of 
the  candidates  and  several  other 
marchers  were  severely  beaten.  In  the 
crackdown  that  followed,  opposition 
members  were  arrested,  jailed  an  ' 
in  some  cases,  tortured. 


Guidance  from  higher  headquarters  left  no 
doubt  that  all  measures,  up  to  and  including 
deadly  force  if  need  be,  would  be  used  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  mission.  Washington  was  not  bluffing, 
although  Bush  did  nor  desire  war.  Noriega  evi¬ 
dently  was  convinced  of  US  determination,  as 
rhe  PDF  made  little  effort  to  interfere  with  the 
convoys  and  exercises.  In  addition.  PDF  harass¬ 
ment  of  Americans  and  armed  intrusions  onto 
US  facilities  came  to  a  virtual  halt  during  the 
summer. 

This  did  nor  stop  Noriega  from  turning  some 
operations  under  Nimrod  Dancer  to  his  advan¬ 
tage  in  his  campaign  of  psychological  warfare,  an 
area  in  which  most  analysts  agreed  the  general 
excelled.  For  example,  in  one  particular  show  of 
force,  MPs  were  inserted  into  Fort  Amador,  an 
installation  shared  by  the  PDF  with  US  service¬ 
men  and  families.  Noriega  arrived  soon  after  the 
insertion,  with  his  media  in  row.  Smiling,  the 
general  slnxik  hands  with  an  MP  and  offered 
himself  up  tor  arrest  if  the  MPs  were  inclined  to 
apprehend  him.  in  minutes,  he  had  softened  the 
impact  of  the  operation,  transfomung  a  pressure 
tactic  into  a  comic  event.  Loetfke  conceded  No¬ 
riegas  “great  propaganda  ploy"  and  took  step*  to 
prevent  its  repetition. 

With  Noriega  and  the  PDF  refusing  to  contest 
rhe  assertion  of  US  treaty  rights,  the  danger  ot 
war  in  summer  1989  receded.  If  hostilities  came, 
it  would  be  through  accident,  nor  design.  To 
those  US  officers  snll  hoping  to  avoid  a  major 
war  and  its  long-term  ramifications,  a  number  ot 
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unintentional  confrontations  that  could  have 
provided  a  casus-belli  caused  deep  concern.  In 
cine  six-week  span,  from  late  Mav  through  June, 
there  were  at  least  six  unanticipated  incidents  in 
which  the  two  sides  only  narrowly  averted  hos¬ 
tilities,  Several  of  these  near  misses  derived  from 
poor  coordination  or  simply  had  luck  (a  wrong 
turn,  tor  example,  bringing  PDF  and  US  troops 
into  unwanted  contact).  Rarely  are  military  op¬ 
erations  executed  without  some  snag. 

More  disturbing,  however,  was  the  mind-set 
of  the  combat  units  entering  Panama — they 
simply  had  not  been  prepared  to  anticipate  the 
situation  they  confronted.  Units  from  the  7th 
ID  (L)  and  the  5th  ID  (M),  by  their  own  admis¬ 
sion,  arrived  in  Panama  assuming  that  war  was 
tinder  way  or  imminent.  Instead,  they  entered 
the  twilight  rone,  with  its  areas  of  gray,  its  ambi¬ 
guity  and  its  legal  and  political  constraints. 
Trained  in  a  sterile  “force-on-torce”  env  iron¬ 
ment,  they  went  through  the  mental  agony  of 
adapting:  learning  how  to  forgo  combat  in  favor 
of  psychological  war  games,  applying  the  ROE 
creatively  to  unique  and  unanticipated  missions, 
observing  the  letter  of  the  canal  treaties  and 
learning  how  to  operate  in  an  environment  in 
which  friends  (the  majority  of  Panamanians) 
and  enemies  (the  PDF  and  Dignity  battalions) 
were  intermingled.  One  brigade  commander 
noted  that,  given  the  realities  of  the  crisis,  he  had 
come  to  rely  more  on  his  staff  judge  advocate 
than  his  operations  officer  and  that  he  would 
gladly  have  traded  one  of  his  rifle  companies  for 
an  MP  company  “well  trained  in  peacetime 


Military  intelligence  organizations 
in  Panama  had  to  increase  their  intake, 
particularly  from  human  intelligence 
sources,  without  violating  the  canal 
treaties  or  the  rules  governing  military 
forces  in  a  “ friendly ”  host  nation.  These 
legal  constraints,  however,  guaranteed 
that  intelligence  usually  fell  short  of 
what  field  commanders  desired . . .  [butj 
improved  as  the  crisis  continued. 


ROE.”  Tire  pn ifessionalismot  the  US  soldier,  his 
flexibility  and  his  ability  to  adapt  to  contusing 
.rnd  uncertain  conditions  contributed  to  keeping 
the  crisis  from  spilling  over  into  hostilities 
through  unintentional  action. 

War  did  not  break  out,  but  neither  did  the  cri¬ 
sis  abate.  Diplomatic  efforts  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States  failed  to  resolve  the  impasse. 
In  a  widely  publicized  comment.  Bush  implied 
that  he  would  not  be  saddened  if  elements  with¬ 
in  the  PDF  overthrew  Noriega.  US  assertiveness 
seemed  designed,  in  part,  to  put  pressure  on  the 
PDF  in  hopes  of  encouraging  such  a  develop¬ 
ment.  But  by  the  end  of  June,  the  PDF  remained 
unresponsive.  Under  directives  from  the  JCS 
and  guidance  from  SOUTHCOM,  JTF  Pamim 
began  studying  options  tor  “ratcheting  up"  US 
pressure  tactics.  The  planning  to  squeeze  the 
PDF  harder  began  under  Lieffke,  but  execution 
tell  to  his  successor,  Brigadier  General  (six in  pro¬ 
moted  to  Major  General)  Marc  Cisneros,  the 
tonner  SOUTHCOM  J3. 

In  late  summer  and  into  fall  1989,  Cisneros 
oversaw  a  series  of  joint  PLRPLE  STORM  train¬ 
ing  events  and  smaller  SAND  FLEA  exercises, 
the  latter  calculated  to  irritate  ,md  confuse  the 
PDF  and  to  demolish  its  conviction  that  the 
well-being  of  the  institution  depended  on  No¬ 
riega  remaining  in  power.  Roth  kinds  of  exercises 
were  also  designed  to  rehearse  parts  of  the  con¬ 
tingency  plans  for  defensive  and  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  and  to  desensitize  the  PDF  to  the  frenetic 
activity  of  the  US  mxips  near  PDF  installations. 
To  enhance  the  readiness  of  US  forces,  Cisneros 
also  initiated  combat  readiness  exercises  (CREs) 
tti  reduce  the  time  needed  for  units  under  his 
command  to  teach  the  points  from  which  they 
could  begin  operations  called  for  under  the  plans. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  JTF  Parunrui ,  the  inten¬ 
sified  exercises,  which  at  one  point  included  the 
temporary  shutdown  of  a  causeway  connecting 
Amador  with  island-based  PDF  units  hevond, 
did  raise  the  enemy's  level  of  anxiety  and  fnistra- 
tion.  But  available  evidence  to  dare  provides  no 
link  between  this  increased  pressure  and  the  de¬ 
cision  by  a  handful  of  PDF  officers  to  attempt  to 
overthrow  Noriega  in  early  October.  By  coinci- 
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A  company  of  the  5th  infantry  Division 
conducting  a  freedom-of-movement 
exercise  across  the  Panama  Canal 
Swing  Bridge,  May  1989.  The  troops  are 
en  route  to  Albrook  Air  Force  Station. 


Mission  changes  for  JTF  Panama  accompanied  the  changes  in  organization. 

L  S  troops  would  no  longer  simply  react  to  PDF  provocations  blit  would  reassert  many 
American  treaty  rights  that  the  PDh  had  been  violating  at  will.  Evidence  of  the  new 
assertiveness  included  convoys  oj  military  vehicles  moving  from  one  side  of  the  canal 
area  to  the  other ;  an  increase  in  high— visibility  joint  exercises  and  the  seizing  of  L  S 
property  that  had  been  leased  to  the  PDF  in  better  times. 


donee,  JTF  had  a  CRH  scheduled  tor  k 

October,  but  the  coup  attempt  did  not  material- 
i:e  as  planned.  When  the  plotters  did  take  over 
N’oriepa’s  headquarters  at  the  C,  uruindmcu  the 
next  dav.  another C  'RE  put  l  'S  troops  m  po-itr  >n 
to  respond  to  any  conrinecncv.  As  the  Rush  ad- 
ministratii ’tt  discussed  ci  hip-cs  i  it  actu >n,  hi  n\  ev - 
er.  PPL  elements  loyal  to  N’ortesja  quashed  the 
upriMne.  Norieea  survived;  the  coup''  leader  and 
'everal  ot  his  comrade'  did  not.  SOI  TI  K  ,'OMX 
po'ition  under  the  new  PINPSO,  ( Seiler  i! 
M  axwell  R.  Thurman,  was  that  support  tor  the 
soup  attempt  was  not  in  America’s  best  interest 
'ince  the  plotters  were  ill  oreanired.  poorly  led 
and  not  the  least  bn  interested  m  establishing  a 
democratic  eo\ eminent. 

It  iveame  c  lear  in  the  attermath  of  the  soup 
attempt  that  it  Norieea  was  to  be  driven  from 
power,  the  l  mted  States  would  have  to  do  it. 
Purine  \m nod  Punccr.  the  Will  Airborne 
1  '  ’H's  tin  wed  deenn  elv  into  the  planning  ptv  h.  - 
ess.  and  the  product  ot  these  ettorts.  which  crew 
■  'in  of  rhe  evolutionary  pn ne"  beeun  with  l'L.h 
'VlIU  Marc,  was  revised  .team  alter  the  coup  to 
conform  to  thurmanS  directives.  The  new 
X\  111  Airborne  Ihunnan  plan  differed  m  one 


major  respect  from  the  prev nous  version:  instead 
ot  a  eradual  buildup  ot  troops,  as  Woemer  envi¬ 
sioned.  SOL  Tl  K  'OM  would  deploy  troops  rap- 
tcllx  and.  toeether  with  in -place  troops,  mount 
i  massive  assault  ae.unst  I’l  ''b  facilities.  Tie  It  S 
approved  the  plan  in  early  November.  In  the' 
event  i  t  otleil'ive  operations  against  the  PPH 
JTF  Si  mm.  it  'inniaiivied  bv  the  corps  c.  >mmand 
er.  Lieutenant  l  lencra!  L '. irl  W,  Stiner,  would  tv 
activated.  I  Fb  Pututtu  would  be  deactivated.  m 
start  and  unit'  pl.iceJ  under  Stiner.  The 
version  ot  the  plan  for  tactical  operations  was 
demenated  1Tb' WmOPORPW  A 

A  number  of  o  'onitnat  ion  meet  inc'  and  com 
manders  tactical  seminar'  were  held  between 
the  Will  Airborne  v  <rps.  1Tb  l\num.i  and ,  tb: 
er  panic  ipat me  headquarter'  m  1  itc  »  Ytoi\:. 
November  and  Pecember.  A’  one  point,  m  re 
'P> 'ii'e  to  a  bomb  threat  acam't  l  S  installation.' 
in  Panama.  I  Fb  v  am  w.i'  even  avtn  it c  :  :  ■ 
tlx  >ut  a  vvivk.  I  in i  met'. i  mi  the  t  ill.  n ran  >t's  v  m  : 

•  ated  about  w’n.it  kind  .  t  PPL  tran'CtV"ii  a 
would  t never  1  >  tnterventi.  -n  m  Panama.  ' 
bv  mid  lVc  ember,  tew  s.ivv  'Uc  h  dra't  K  aetton.n 
likely  talthoueh  main  considered  it  possible* 

\\  hen  he  w.n  mtormed  it  a  'i.itt  meetme.  n 
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1 5  December,  that  the  Panamanian  opposition 
wanted  the  United  States  to  oust  Noriega,  the 
acting  chiet  of  staff,  USARSO,  retorted,  “We’re 
waiting  tor  them  to  do  it.” 


With  the  additional  forces  arriving 
in  Panama ,  JTF  Panama  created  three 
TFs.  The  TF  under  the  7th  ID  (L) 
brigade  commander  had  the  Atlantic  side 
of  the  canal  area  as  its  area  of  respon¬ 
sibility;  the  TF  under  the  193d  Brigade 
commander  had . .  .the  east  bank  on  the 
Pacific  side;  and  the  TF  under 
the  MARFOR  commander  exercised 
authority  over  the  west  bank. 


That  aftermxin,  Noriega  gave  a  vitriolic  anti- 
American  speech  after  the  Panamanian  legisla¬ 
ture  named  him  head  of  state.  Emotions  in  Pan¬ 
ama  ran  high,  culminating  the  next  night  in  the 
shtxiting  death  of  US  Marine  Lieutenant  Robert 
Par  at  a  PDF  roadblock  and  the  subsequent  abuse 
of  a  Navy  lieutenant  and  his  wife.  Within  24 
hours.  Bush  ordered  intervention  in  Panama. 
Just  Cause  kicked  off  at  0045,  20  December. 

Just  Cause 

Stiner  directed  Just  Cause  from  the  operations 
center  at  Fort  Clayton.  As  planned,  staff  off  icers 
from  the  now  deactivated  JTF  Pamma  provided 
support.  Units  that  had  been  OPCON  to  JTF 
Panama,  especially  the  193d  Infantry  Brigade 
and  the  battalion  from  the  5th  ID  (M),  encoun¬ 
tered  some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  of  the  inter¬ 
vention.  As  the  key  elements  in  TF  Gator,  the 
4th  Battalion,  6th  Infantrv  (M)  and  a  company 
from  the  1st  Battalion,  508th  Infantry  (Air¬ 
borne),  led  the  deadly  assault  on  the  Goman- 
- lancia .  Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  l-508thneu- 
tra lined  the  PDF  company  at  Fort  Amador, 
following  an  air  assault  of  the  installation. 

The  5th  Battalion,  S7th  Infantrv-,  secured  var¬ 
ious  US  housing  areas  and  nxik  out  several  tar¬ 
gets,  including  the  local  traffic  police  station,  the 
Balboa  Deni  (national  intelligence)  station,  the 


Ancon  Deni  station  and  the  PDF  engineer  com¬ 
pound.  The  battalion  also  tcxik  the  brunt  of  the 
PDF  “counterattack"  at  the  police  station  on  22 
December.  The  Marine  TF  Semper  Fi  secured 
the  west  bank  and  the  Bridge  of  the  Americas 
and  took  out  a  PDF  station  during  the  first  day 
of  operations.  TF  Atlantic  secured  key  facilities, 
seized  Renacer  Prison,  neutralized  the  PDF  8th 
Company  at  Fort  Espinar  and  isolated,  then 
took,  Colon. 

MP  units,  in  the  forefront  of  the  US  response 
to  the  crisis  before  Just  Cause,  were  parceled  out 
to  each  TF  to  perform  their  traditional  battle¬ 
field  missions.  The  aviation  and  engineer  battal¬ 
ions  and  the  area  support  group  stationed  in  Pan¬ 
ama  were  kept  busv  throughout  the  operation, 
while  the  Air  Force  provided  AC-1 30  close  air 
support  and  performed  yeoman’s  work  in  bring¬ 
ing  trixsps  and  supplies  into  the  country,  despite 
an  intense  ice  storm  at  Pope  AFB,  North  Caroli¬ 
na,  as  paramxipers  began  to  deploy  the  night  of 
the  19rh.  Tire  Nav>’,  for  its  part,  secured  coastal 
sites  and  provided  support  for  SEAL  and  other 
special  operations. 

In  sum,  the  combat,  combat  support  and  com¬ 
bat  service  support  elements  that  had  trained 
,ind  worked  under  JTF  Pamma  served  with  cour¬ 
age  and  distinction  during  the  combat  phase  of 
Just  Cause  and  were  insmimental  in  its  successful 
outcome.  Thev  had  much  for  which  to  be  proud. 
That  the  media,  in  their  infatuation  with  the 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  the  82d  Airborne  Di¬ 
vision,  overlooked  this  contribution  caused 
some  resentment  among  the  units  stationed  in¬ 
country.  With  a  resigned  sense  of  cynicism,  the 
193d  began  referring  to  itself  sardonically  as  “the 
Stealth  Brigade." 

Cisneros  also  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  bringing  the  fighting  to  a  swift  conclusion, 
saving  perhaps  hundreds  of  lives  in  the  pnx:ess. 
On  20  December,  he  traveled  to  the  Atlantic 
side.  While  there,  his  attention  was  called  to  a 
PDF  prisoner,  a  naval  officer  who  professed  no 
fondness  for  Noriega.  Cisneros  returned  to  Fort 
Clayton  where,  with  the  help  of  this  officer,  he 
placed  telephone  calls  to  PDF  commanders 
throughout  the  countrv.  convincing  them  fur- 
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ther  resistance  was  tutde.  Cisneros  again  made 
his  presence  felt  when  he  participated  as  the  mil¬ 
itary’s  principal  representative  in  the  Bvzantine 
negotiations  to  arrange  Noriega’s  departure  from 
the  papal  nunciature  into  US  custodv. 

Rarely  in  this  kind  ot  contingency  operation 
is  there  a  clear  demarcation  between  the  combat 
phase  and  the  stability  phase,  the  latter  driven  by 
the  need  to  reestablish  law  and  order  and  provide 
nation  assistance.  In  Panama,  as  in  the  Grenada 
and  Dominican  Republic  interventions  before 
it,  the  stability  phase  did  not  begin  after  the  com¬ 
bat  phase  but  during  it,  well  before  adequate 
numbers  of  civil  affairs  specialists  had  arm  ed  on 
the  scene  and  while  MPs  were  still  conducting 
their  battlefield  missions.  As  a  result,  combat 
units  often  found  themselves  performing  civil  af¬ 
fairs,  constabulary,  security  patrols  and  other 
noncombat  missions. 

Some  combat  units  had  anticipated  pertonn- 
ing  such  duties  on  a  temporary  basis,  but  few  had 
actually  prepared  for  this  eventuality.  The  sud¬ 
den  transition  from  combat  to  stability  duties, 
with  the  latter’s  restrictive  ROE  and  political 
constraints,  caused  frustration  and,  before  rigid 
fire  discipline  could  be  imposed,  sometimes  trag¬ 
ic  incidents.  Units  that  had  been  stationed  in 
Panama  long  enough  to  know  the  people,  their 
behavior,  their  customs  and  the  terrain  tended  to 
make  the  transition  from  warrior  to  constable 
with  greater  ease  and  effect  than  those  units 
deployed  exclusively  for  Just  Cause. 

Initial  civil  affairs,  civil-military,  constabu¬ 
lary',  stability  and  nation-assistance  missions 
lacked  adequate  coordination.  To  provide  cen¬ 
tralized  direction  to  the  military’s  efforts  in  these 
areas,  a  military’  support  group  was  set  up  in  mid- 
January  and  placed  under  JTF  Panama ,  which 
had  been  reactivated  with  the  redeployment 
of  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps.  The  nation- 
assistance  effort,  initially  called  Promote  Liberty. 


One  brigade  commander  noted 
that,  given  the  realities  of  the  crisis,  he 
had  come  to  rely  more  on  his  staff  judge 
advocate  than  his  operations  officer  and 
that  he  would  gladly  have  traded  one  of 
his  rifle  companies  for  an  MP  company 
“ well  trained  in  peacetime  ROE."  The 
professionalism  of  the  US  soldier . . . 
contributed  to  keeping  the  crisis  from 
spilling  over  into  hostilities  through 
unintentional  action. 


continues  today  and  presents  JTF  Pamma  with 
perhaps  its  greatest  challenge.  If  this  post-crisis 
phase  fails  to  achieve  its  objectives,  many  Pan¬ 
amanian  and  US  lives  taken  during  Just  Cause 
will  have  been  lost  in  vain. 

In  conclusion,  JTF  Pamma  did  not  win  the 
war  in  Panama,  but  for  more  than  two  t  ears,  it 
provided  day-to-day  management  of  the  crisis, 
planned  contingency  operations,  enhanced  the 
security  of  US  personnel  and  property,  trained 
assigned  forces  to  think  and  act  “joint,"  con¬ 
ducted  exercises  that  served  as  rehearsals  ot  the 
OPLANs,  coordinated  with  other  headquarters 
having  responsibilities  in  the  crisis,  set  the  stage 
tor  possible  US  intervention  and  became  the 
military  vehicle  tor  assisting  the  US  Embassy  m 
its  efforts  to  rebuild  and  restmeture  Panama.  De¬ 
spite  manpower  shortages,  occasional  interser¬ 
vice  friction  and  being  put,  at  times,  in  a  “leant 
while  you  earn’’  situation,  the  operation  of  JTF 
Panama  and  the  units  attached  to  it  was  instni- 
mental  in  successfully  resolving  the  crisis.  To  say 
the  least,  its  pertonnance  was  distinguished,  ef¬ 
fective  and  essential.  Its  existence  puts  into 
proper  perspective  the  tact  that  Just  Came  was 
but  one  phase  of  the  US  military's  involvement 
in  the  Panama  crisis.  MR 
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AirLand  Operations:  Are  Unit  Changes  Needed? 

By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard  L.  Stouder,  US  Army 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  stimulate 
thouyht  and  discussion  in  our  profession  akmt  the 
changes  in  unit  organizations  being  contemplated 
hv  the  US  Army  Training  and  Poctrine  Command 
(TRADOC),  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia.  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  AirLand  Operations  ftormerlv  called 
AirLand  Battle-Future  |ALBF|)  concept.  Are 
these  chances  necesstiry  to  prosecute  AirLand  Op¬ 
erations,  or  are  they  simply  drills  to  either  deceive 
the  uninitiated  or  rationali:e  TRAlW's  problem- 
solving  model;  that  is,  doctrine  has  chanced,  there¬ 
fore,  organizations  must  chance.’ 

One  of  the  constants  in  our  US  Anny  is  chance. 
Change  is  necessary  tor  our  Annv  ro  accomplish  its 
mission  in  an  ever-changing  world.  Change  must 
he  driven  hv  threat  analysis,  technology  evolution 
<ind  resources  considerations,  Our  challen.ee  is  to 
balance  the  requirements  tor  chance  with  the 
“coldness"  inherent  in  stability  in  the  wartighting 
business. 

TRAIW'  has  proposed  chances  in  AirLand 
Battle  (ALB)  as  it  is  currently  outlined  in  US 
Annv  Field  Manual  tFM)  1 CV— n,  (  >/vnitii ins. 


ALBF  (the  umbrella  concept)  and  its  more  recent 
tomi,  AirLand  Operations,  are  evolutionary  exten¬ 
sions  of  ALB.  As  an  extension  of  devclopinc  the 
AirLand  Operations  concept,  TRADOC  is  kxikinc 
at  several  “alternative"  organizations.  TRAlW's 
analysis  of  the  implications  of  doctrine,  trainmc, 
materiel,  leader  development  and  force  desicn  com¬ 
prise  the  followinc  elements  of  the  framework  upon 
which  the  alternative  organizations  are  based: 

•  Acile  battalions:  Three  companies,  sup¬ 
ported  hv  external  repair  and  supply. 

•  Combined  arms  brigades:  Combined  amis 
integration  fiicus  is  at  bricade  instead  of  battalion. 

•  An  unburdened  tactical  commander:  Mis¬ 
sion  locistics  is  pushed  to  unit  by  bricade  and  corps 
locisticians. 

•  Corps-based  AirLind  Operations:  The  corps 
is  the  echelon  tor  flexible  task  organization  and, 
now,  tor  massed  combat  support. 

•  Division  is  the  tactical  echelon:  The'  divi¬ 
sion  uses  flexible  command  and  control  (CM. 

TRAlW's  alternative  base  desiens  tor  the 
combined  amis  bricade.  mechanized  infantry  bn- 


Make  the  force  easier  to  task  organize  for 
strategic,  operational  and  tactical  employment. 

Flexible  corps  structure 

•  Maneuver  battalions  assigned 

•  Division  commander  establishes  support 

unit  relationships:  direct  support  to  attached 


IMPACTS: 

Self-reliant  brigades 
Common  division  base 


1 - 1 


Figure  1.  Clear  Alternative  Base  Combined  Arms  Brigade 
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gade  and  the  maneuver  battalion  are  shown  in  fig¬ 
ures  1,  2  and  3,  respectively.  TRADOC  force  de¬ 
signers  state  that  “the  most  significant  design 
change  proposed  is  that  of  a  combined  arms  brigade 
to  provide  better  strategic  flexibility  and  operation¬ 
al  agility.” 

As  we  look  at  these  three  “clear  alternative  base 
case  organizations,"  several  points  require  attention. 
The  scout  platoon  and  nonline-of-sight  antitank 
company  at  the  brigade  level  and  the  increase  in 
engineer  capability  are  positive  changes  that  have 
evolved  from  our  experiences  at  the  combat  train¬ 
ing  centers  (CTCs).  Maneuver  battalions  have 
been  de  facto  assigned  to  brigades  for  years  even 
though  our  doctrine  has  stated  that  battalions  are 
attached  to  brigades  bv  the  division  commander  ac¬ 
cording  to  mission,  enemy,  terrain,  troops  and  time 
available.  Artillery,  air  defense,  engineers  and  com¬ 
bat  service  support  (CSS)  remain  in  direct  support. 
But  is  this  significant  change?  Assign  the  artillery 
battalion,  air  defense  battery,  engineer  battalion 
and  forward  support  battalion  (FSB)  to  the  brigade, 
and  we  have  a  true  combined  arms  brigade  and  a 
truly  significant  design  change. 

The  most  significant  design  change  is  in  the  ma¬ 
neuver  battalion.  Going  from  four  to  three  line 
companies  reopens  a  debate  we  seem  to  revisit  ev¬ 
ery  seven  to  10  years.  The  proposals  in  the  first 
three  figures  for  the  mortar  platoon  and  antitank 
unit  continue  discussions  that  have  been  going  on 
for  years.  The  removal  of  the  maintenance  platoon 
and  support  platoon  from  the  maneuver  battalion  is 
not  just  significant.  It  is  a  radical  and  revolutionary 
change! 

TRADOC  has  models  that  it  uses  to  facilitate 
change.  The  first  step  in  any  modeling  process  is  to 
“define  the  problem."  We  must  ask  ourselves  what 
we  are  trying  to  fix  or  achieve  with  this  organiza¬ 
tional  change.  TRADOC  does  not  frilly  articulate 
the  problem  with  our  current  organizations.  Have 
the  field  commanders  voiced  dissatisfaction  with 
current  unit  organizations?  Have  lessons  learned 
from  the  CTCs  (and,  now,  operations  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm )  surfaced  problems  that  mandate- 
change?  We  must  ask  ourselves,  “Do  we  have- 
problems  that  require  these  changes  in  organiza¬ 
tion?”  Or  if  we  have  problems,  “Do  the  solutions 
lie  solely  in  organization  change?” 

Why  should  we  reduce  the  line  companies  in  a 
maneuver  battalion  from  four  to  three?  TRADOC 
analysis  offers  a  "clear  alternative  base  maneuver 
battalion"  that  employs  the  “rule  of  three” — easier 
to  command,  more  agile  and  generating  combat 
power  faster.  TRADOC  proposes  a  structure  sav¬ 
ings,  on  one  hand,  and,  then  on  the  other  hand. 


suggests  reinvesting  the  fourth  company  in  more 
Active  component  brigades. 

Have  we  heard  this  debate  before?  You  bet  we 
have!  Remember  the  Division  Restructuring 
Study?  Division  86?  Army  of  Excellence?  Prior  to 
Division  86  implementation,  maneuver  battalions 
had  three  line  companies,  but  years  of  test  and 
evaluation  resulted  in  the  Division  86  structure  un¬ 
der  which  we  now  operate.  “Examination  of  data 
collected  from  the  1973  Arab-lsraeli  War  and  the 
Division  Restructuring  Study  led  to  a  four-tank 
platoon,  three-platoon  company,  four-companv 
battalion  structure.”1  The  mechanized  infantrv 
battalion  was  increased  to  tour  line  companies  to 
keep  it  compatible  with  the  four-companv  rank 
battalion. 

What  has  changed  since  these  studies?  The 
methodology  used  in  all  these  studies  defined  the 
battlefield  in  terms  of  critical  tasks  that  must  be 
performed  to  win.  Winning  has  always  meant  de¬ 
feating  the  enemy  by  fire  and  maneuver.  What  in 
AirLand  Operations  has  changed  that  necessitates 
combat  power  reduction? 

The  latest  srudv  conducted  by  TRADOC  Analy¬ 
sis  Command  (TRAC),  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
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the  ability  to  "think  on  their  feet."  Are  today's 
leaders  not  capable  of  the  mental  aspect  of  agility 
so  that  the  answer  is  to  reduce  the  physical  aspect 
ot  agility?  Are  today's  maneuver  battalion  com¬ 
manders  not  competent  enough  to  maneuver  tour 
companies? 

Proposed  changes  in  the  brigade  structure  have 
given  battalion  commanders  an  additional  concern 
regarding  mortars.  Maneuver  battalions  currently 
have  six  107mm  mortars  with  two  fire  direction 
centers.  The  120mm  mortar  is  a  big  improvement 
over  the  107mm  mortar.  Is  four  the  right  number? 
Six  or  eight? 

The  Close  Combat  Study  Group  results  have  in¬ 
dicated  it  takes  tour  indirect  fire  weapons  to  get 
maximum  effect.  That  was  the  rationale  for  eight- 
gun  artillery  batteries.  Is  employing  four  120mm 
mortars  without  the  capability  for  split  section  op¬ 
erations  worth  degradation  in  capability?  Is  it  af¬ 
fordable  to  field  an  eight-gun  platoon? 

As  a  maneuver  battalion  commander,  I  must 
have  mortars.  They  provide  the  battalion  with  im¬ 
mediate  smoke,  suppression  and  illumination. 
Mortars  give  the  flexibility  to  assign  artillery  prior¬ 
ity-  to  the  main  effort  and  mortar  fire  to  the  -up- 
porting  effort.  What  is  the  correct  number  of  gun 
systems?  Four  is  tcx>  few,  while  eight  is  nxi  costly. 
We  have  made  two  sections  of  three  work  for  years; 
let  us  keep  six  guns  in  the  heavy  mortar  platcxin. 

The  TRADOC  alternative  eliminates  the  anti¬ 
tank  company  and  replaces  it  with  an  antitank  pla¬ 
toon.  There  has  been  a  lot  ot  discussion  regarding 
the  antitank  company.  At  the  bottom  of  all  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  this  unit  is  the  M901  Improved 
TOW  (tube-launched,  optically  tracked,  wire- 
guided)  vehicle  (ITV).  This  slow,  difficult— 1<.>- 
maintain  weapon  system  has  been  a  thom  in  our 
side  for  years. 

What  it  we  got  rid  of  the  ITV  and  tilled  the 
antitank  company  with  an  antitank  weapon  sys¬ 
tem,  mounted  on  a  Bradley  chassis,  that  could  tire 
multiple,  simultaneous  engagements  and  kill  tanks 
at  a  far  greater  range  than  the  TOW  missile  sys¬ 
tem?  The  line-of-sight  antitank,  which  fires  a  ki¬ 
netic  energy  missile,  is  the  proposed  replacement 

Dismounted  Infantry. 

Threat 


tor  the  ITV. 

It  we  remove  the  prejudice  toward  the  ITV. 
should  we  keep  the  organization?  Antitank  units 
have  been  used  by  armies  since  the  advent  ot  the 
tank.  The  infantry  battalion  commander  must 
have  organic  ability  to  kill  tanks.  The  antitank 
unit  frees  the  tank  and  infantry  fighting  vehicle 
(IFV)  of  antitank  missions  and  allows  them  to  he 
employed  in  maneuver.  With  an  antitank  unit,  the 
maneuver  battalion  commander  can  influence  the 
battle  by  hkxzking/overwatching  the  enemy  with 
antitank  assets  and  using  tanks  en  masse  tor  shixzk 
effect  during  maneuver  to  close  with  and  defeat  the 
enemy. 

What  is  the  correct  number  ot  weapons  systems, 
and  what  is  the  correct  organizational  stnicture? 
TRADOC  is  attempting  to  determine  the  proper 
mix  of  medium  and  heavy  antiarmor  systems.  Pre¬ 
liminary  results  indicate  that  below  12  systems  in 
the  antitank  company  there  is  a  significant  efficien¬ 
cy  degradation  and  only  slight  efficiency  increase 
with  18  or  24  systems.  As  far  as  organizational 
-tructure,  12  systems  should  be  organized  into  a 
company  n  facilitate  C",  training,  administration 
and  employment.  It  is  also  better  to  have  a  captain 
as  the  principal  trainer  and  battalion  antiarmor  ad¬ 
viser  than  a  lieutenant  because  of  the  experience 
level  and  ability  to  manage  the  multiple  systems  on 
nxiay’s  battlefield.  Another  company  headquarters 
also  gives  the  battalion  commander  flexibility  dur¬ 
ing  mission  analysis  by  providing  another  headquar¬ 
ters  to  task  organize. 

The  most  significant  and  revolutionary  change 
proposed  by  the  TRADOC  alternatives  is  that  "re¬ 
pair  and  supply  are  removed  from  the  maneuver 
battalions  and  centralized  in  the  FSB  to  increase 
agility  and  improv  e  service  support  efficiency. 

This  concept  dixzs  not  pass  the  commonsense 
test.  Removing  maintenance  and  resupply  from  a 
maneuver  battalion  will  neither  ensure  agility  nor 
improve  service  support  efficiency.  Tire  heavy  ma¬ 
neuver  battalion  has  agility  because  the  commander 
ouus  a  maintenance  capability  and  a  limited  resup¬ 
ply  capability.  Requiring  the  m;meuver  battalion 
commander  to  coordinate  with  a  unit  outside  his 
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chain  ot  command  tor  maintenance  and  all  resup¬ 
ply  will  not  improve  support  efficiency.  FM  100-5 
states  that  friction  (accumulation  ot  chance  errors, 
unexpected  difficulties  and  contusion  ot  battle)  im¬ 
pedes  agility.5  Removing  maintenance  and  supply 
from  a  maneuver  battalion  is  like  throwing  sand  in 
a  machine  that  is  currently  working  effectively. 

Let  us  now  kxrk  at  the  support  plan  tor  the  ma¬ 
neuver  battalion.  The  US  Army  Ordnance 
School,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland,  has 
developed  a  plan  tor  logistic  support,  designed  tor  a 
US  Army  corps  fighting  under  a  nonlinear  war- 
tighting  scenario.  A  major  component  ot  this  plan 
is  the  battlefield  maintenance  system,  particularly 
as  it  applies  to  the  maneuver  battalion.6 

The  current  maintenance  platoon  in  the  maneu¬ 
ver  battalion  will  be  reorganized  as  a  combat  main¬ 
tenance  platoon.  This  platoon  will  be  organic  to 
the  combat  maintenance  company  found  in  the 
FSB.  Additionally,  the  FSB  retains  the  forward 
support  maintenance  company,  combat  supply 
company,  medical  company  and  the  combat  trans¬ 
portation  company.'  As  the  maneuver  battalions 
get  smaller,  the  logistic  tail  gets  larger. 

Combat  maintenance  platoons  would  occupy 
maneuver  battalion  motor  pools  and  would  provide 
all  20-  and  30-level  maintenance  to  the  battalion 
with  which  they  are  habitually  associated.  There  is 
ongoing  discussion  concerning  rewriting  the  tech¬ 
nical  manuals  to  give  more  maintenance  tasks 
(making  some  current  20-level  tasks  into  10-level 
tasks)  to  the  crew  and  reworking  the  maintenance 
allocation  charts. 

The  combat  maintenance  platoon  would  provide 
all  Class  IX  (Repair  Parts)  and  Class  Ill  (Petro¬ 
leum,  Oil  and  Lubricants)  package  products.  Ve¬ 
hicle  crews  would  carry  limited  "combat  spares" — 
the  extent  of  which  is  vet  to  be  determined  by  the 
proponent  schools. 

Battlefield  recovery  would  also  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  combat  maintenance  platoon  and  the 
combat  maintenance  company.  There  are  also  on¬ 
going  discussions  that  would  allow  maneuver  bat¬ 
talions  to  keep  enough  recovery  vehicles  to  do  "in¬ 
stride”  recovery. 

Battle  damage  assessment  and  repair  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  combat  maintenance  platoon  to 
include  vehicle  cannibalization.  Civilian  augmen¬ 
tation  will  be  provided  to  perform  scheduled  service 
to  compensate  for  the  shortfall  of  man-hours.  All 
maintenance  records  will  be  maintained  by  the 
combat  maintenance  platoon  via  the  Automated 
Maintenance  Management  System  (AMMS). 

The  maneuver  battalions  will  retain  a  small 
number  ot  fuel  HEMTTs  (heavy  expanded  mobility- 


tactical  trucks)  (currently  proposed  as  three)  to  sup¬ 
port  emergency  fuel  requirements.  The  FSB  com¬ 
bat  supply  company  will  move  fuel  forward  to  unit 
locations  and  refuel  vehicles  in  position. 

Ammunition  will  be  resupplied  by  the  combat 
transportation  company,  in  the  same  manner  as 
fuel,  with  cargo  HEMTTs.  Battalions  will  retain  a 
limited  capability  to  haul  emergency  ammunition 
resupply. 

Tire  nonlinear  battlefield  envisioned  bv  AirLand 
Operations  is  offensive  in  nature  and  requires  the 
maneuver  battalion  commander  to  operate  dis¬ 
persed,  move  fast  and  mass  at  the  time  and  place 
required  to  kill  the  enemy.  The  extended  nonlin¬ 
ear  battlefield  distances  require  mobile  and  self- 
sufficient  maintenance.  The  battalion  commander 
must  control  his  logistic  preparation  and  resupplv. 
Maintenance  and  logistics  must  be  responsive  ro 
rhe  task  force  needs:  maintenance  and  logistics  w  ill 
not  be  responsive  unless  he  outls  a  significant  capa¬ 
bility. 

Many  battlefield  maintenance  system  aspects  are 
required  to  improve  our  Army’s  maintenance  pos¬ 
ture,  but  the  system  can  be  implemented  without 
removing  the  maintenance  platoons  from  the  ma¬ 
neuver  battalions.  There  are  several  concerns 
about  the  system  worth  noting: 

•  It  is  based  on  optimistic  resource  levels. 

•  It  requires  new  support  vehicles  (armored 
maintenance  vehicles,  rapid  recovery  vehicles  and 
high-mobility  contact  tnicks);  a  highly  responsive 
supply  system;  new  and  improved  automation;  and 
a  C"  system. 

•  Increased  crew  maintenance  tasks  may  over¬ 
burden  tank/IFV  crews. 

•  Battle  damage  assessment  and  repair 
supplemented  bv  cannibalization  is  not  directly 
controlled  by  the  maneuver  battalion  commander. 

•  It  eliminates  maneuver  commander  control 
over  maintenance. 

•  It  severely  restricts  company/battalion  Class 
IX  stockage. 

We  have  problems  in  force  logistic  support  that 
need  to  be  addressed.  There  are  warts  in  the  wav 
we  do  maintenance  in  our  Army.  TRADOC  B 
proposing  major  surgery-  to  fix  the  warts.  1  think 
our  Army  deserves  a  second  opinion  before  we  do 
such  radical  surgery.  Thar  second  opinion  must 
come  from  the  field  commanders.  Army  organiza¬ 
tional  changes  or  changes  in  concepts  tor  support 
must  be  thoroughly  evaluated  and  tested  before  im¬ 
plementation. 

TRADOC  is  trying  to  remove  the  support  bur¬ 
den  from  the  maneuver  battalion  commander.  To 
the  heavy  force  commander,  task  force  mainte- 
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nance  kind  support  are  not  burdens.  They  are  ac¬ 
cepted  requirements.  Tire  heavy  force  views  main¬ 
tenance  the  same  as  aviators — combat  readiness  is 
tied  directly  to  maintenance.  Logistics  and  maneu¬ 
ver  are  inexorably  linked  in  the  “winning  on  the 
battlefield”  equation.  The  maneuver  commanders 
must  own  the  assets  to  make  this  equation  work  in 
training  and  combat. 

The  best  learning  laboratories  we  have  are  the 
CTCs.  Lessons  learned  have  told  us  we  have  prob¬ 
lems  in  maintenance  and  logistics  support  but  that 
the  fix  at  maneuver  battalion  level  is  training  not 
organizational  changes.  The  many  lessons  already 
learned  from  operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  tell  us  the  same.  It  we  are  to  hold  the  ma¬ 
neuver  battalion  commander  responsible  tor  his 
force’s  readiness,  we  must  give  him  the  resources  ro 
accomplish  his  readiness  mission. 

Todays  maneuver  battalions'  structure  has  proved 
itself.  The  structure  was  tested  during  the  Division 
86  studies  and  has  been  proved  over  the  years.  The 
unit  organizations  suit  the  mission  requirements  for 
units  stationed  around  the  world.  The  organization¬ 
al  structure  has  proved  sound  at  the  CTCs  and. 
most  recently,  during  operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm.  Today’s  maneuver  battalion  has  the 
speed  to  move  3 00  kilometers  quickly,  kind  its  in¬ 
herent  CSS  enables  the  force  to  maintain  momen¬ 
tum  to  defeat  the  enemy.  How  many  maneuver 


battalion  commanders  during  Operation  Desert 
Storm  would  have  given  up  one  of  their  line  com¬ 
panies,  their  maintenance  platoon  kind  support  pla¬ 
toon.7  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  cer¬ 
tainly  highlighted  problem  areas  in  our  logistics 
system,  but  we  should  not  make  our  maneuver  bat¬ 
talions  the  bill  payers  tor  fixing  CSS  .MR 
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Closing  Argument  on 
Stormtroop  Tactics 

While  1  am  flattered  that  Military  Review  should 
devote  so  much  space  to  a  discussion  of  my  Storm - 
rnxip  Tactics:  Innovation  in  the  German  Army, 
1914-1918 ,  1  am  somewhat  distressed  that  Daniel 
J.  Hughes,  despite  two  opportunities  to  publish  his 
views  on  my  book  (August  1990  and  July  1991  is¬ 
sues),  has  failed  to  address  or  even  identify  the 
hook’s  major  themes.  The  comments  Hughes  does 
make,  both  in  his  initial  review  and  in  his  reply  to 
Professor  Bradley  J.  Meyer's  comments,  deal  with 
peripheral  issues — material  1  included  in  the  Hxik 
to  provide  readers  with  both  a  framework  and  a 
place  to  begin.  In  some  cases,  Hughes  is  technical¬ 
ly  correct.  In  others,  he  is  badly  mistaken.  In  all 
the  points  he  makes,  however,  his  comments  sen  e 
not  to  provide  readers  with  information  about  a 


Ixxik  they  might  consider  reading  but  to  mislead 
them  as  to  Kith  the  Kxik’s  subject  and  author's 
character. 

Stormtroop  Tactics  is  not  about  the  Dnll  RcguLi- 
turns  of  1906.  Neither  is  it  about  the  Prussian  guard 
or  even  operational  art.  Designed  to  be  a  compan¬ 
ion  to  the  pathbreaking  works  of  Graeme  G. 
Wvnne  i  If  Germany  Attacks)  and  Timothy  T.  Lupfer 
(The  Dynamics  of  Doctrine),  it  tells  the  story  of  Ger¬ 
man  tactical  innovation  in  World  War  I  from  a  new 
perspective — that  of  small-unit  commanders  in  the 
field.  Thus,  an  introducton  chapter  provides  basic 
information  on  the  German  army  before  World 
War  1.  A  concluding  chapter  makes  some  links  to 
what  happened  after  1^18.  The  bulk  of  the  hook, 
however,  consists  of  detailed  battle  descriptions,  the 
evolution  of  certain  combat  techniques  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  training  of  combat  units. 
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Hughes  rakes  exception  to  much  of  the  terminol¬ 
ogy  I  use.  Clearly  he  prefers  literal,  word-for-word- 
translations  hence  his  fondness  tor  “War  Academe" 
rather  than  “General  Staff  Academy,”  “task”  rather 
than  “mission”  and  “Roval  Prussian  Guards"  rather 
than  “Imperial  Guard."  While  there  is  much  virtue 
in  that  approach,  I  opted  for  translations  I  thought 
would  better  convey  the  meaning  of  the  German 
term  to  todays  English-speaking  reader.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  Academy  was  a  school  run  by  the  General 
Staff  with  the  aim  of  producing  candidates  for  the 
General  Staff.  The  General  Staff  Academy  bears 
much  more  of  a  resemblance  to  a  modem  staff  col¬ 
lege  than  a  mixlem  war  college.  A  mission  is  a  job 
to  be  done  where  the  emphasis  is  on  the  outcome 
rather  than  the  process.  The  Imperial  Guard  was  a 
formation  with  the  twin  tasks  of  guarding  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  emperor  and  serving  as  a  field  formation 
of  the  federal  army. 

The  few  paragraphs  tin  German  regulations  be¬ 
fore  World  War  I  that  I  include  in  Stormtrixip  Tac¬ 
tics  are  important  to  make  a  simple  point:  Germa¬ 
ny's  prewar  regulations,  however  advanced  they 
might  have  been  in  relation  to  those  of  other  major 
powers,  were  not  up  to  the  task  of  preparing  sol¬ 
diers  for  modem  battle.  The  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject,  written  before  the  regulations 
were  tested  by  combat  in  1914,  sheds  little  light  on 
that  problem.  Studying  the  World  War  I  battles, 
however,  does.  For  that  reason,  I  spared  the  reader 
an  extensive  prewar  debate  and  focused  my  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  actual  fighting. 

My  short  discussion  of  the  Drill  Regulations  of 
1 888  makes  a  similar  point.  That  the  Drill  Regula¬ 
tions  of  1888  had  many  virtues  (such  as  the  simpli- 
cation  of  both  formal  drill  and  terminology)  is  not 
at  issue.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  they  were  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  regulations  issued  in  1847 — a  time  when 
armies  were  still  equipped  with  muzzle-loading  mus¬ 
kets — contested  in  the  least.  What  is  important  tor 
my  relatively  modest  aim  of  setting  the  stage  for  an 
extensive  World  War  I  discussion  is  that  they  were 
retrogressive  in  respect  to  Kith  the  military  technol¬ 
ogy  of  the  time  (magazine  rifles,  smokeless  powder 
and  shrapnel  shells)  and  the  regulations  (those  of 
1873,  not  1847)  that  they  replaced. 

My  discussion  of  the  tactics  of  the  infantry  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  guard  corps  likewise  serves,  not  to 
make  a  sweeping  generalization  about  all  300  years 
of  Prussian  military  history,  but  to  comment  on  a 
particular  set  of  units  at  a  particular  point  in  time. 
The  fact  that  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
scored  well  on  the  General  Staff  Academy  entrance 
examination  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  officers 
who  played  a  role  in  the  reshaping  of  German  tac¬ 


tics  after  1914  spent  some  rime  with  those  regi¬ 
ments  does  not  negate  the  far  more  important  tact 
that  small-unit  tactics  in  the  guard  infantrv  regi¬ 
ments  were  seriously  behind  the  times. 

In  explaining  this  phenomenon,  1  overstressed 
the  social  role  of  the  guard  officer.  1  should  have 
mentioned  other  causal  factors — the  habit  of  prac¬ 
ticing  combat  tactics  on  the  parade  ground,  the 
Kaisers  personal  fondness  tor  military  spectacle,  the 
deliberate  cultivation  of  a  premodem  sense  of  hon¬ 
or  in  guard  officers  and  the  rendancv  of  upwardly 
mobile  officers  of  the  German  army  to  focus  on 
problems  akive  the  battalion  level  rather  than 
small-unit  tactics.  Nonetheless,  I  stand  by  mv 
characterization  of  the  Imperial  Guard  as  tactically 
behind  the  times.  The  prixit  of  this  comes  not  only 
from  the  costlv  frontal  assaults  carried  out  by  guard 
infantry  regiments  in  the  tall  of  1914  but  also  the 
tact  that,  after  a  long  period  out  of  line  to  refit  and 
retrain,  these  same  regiments  carried  out  the  same 
sort  of  attacks  (with  the  same  sort  of  disastrous  re¬ 
sults)  during  the  battle  of  Gorlice-Tambw  in  May 
1915. 

The  shortcomings  Hughes  finds  with  Stormtroop 
Tactics  are  not  only  poorly  based  in  fact,  they  deal 
not  with  the  kxik  I  wrote  but  with  the  Kxik  I  did 
not  write.  The  subtitle  of  my  Kx>k.  Inrunaaon  in 
the  German  Army,  1914-1918,  clearly  lays  out  the 
scope  of  the  work.  It  is  akxit  what  happened  in 
tour  short  but  eventful  years.  A  Kxtk  providing  "a 
long-term  perspective  on  the  evolution  of  the  Pnis- 
sian  army’s  theory  and  its  infantry  tactics”  would, 
perhaps,  make  use  of  the  unnamed  “important 
sources  in  the  German  archives”  and  unspecified 
“literature  readily  available”  that  Hughes  condemns 
me  tor  having  overlooked.  Tliat  kx'k,  however, 
has  yet  to  be  written. 

Finally,  1  must  object  to  the  “cheap  shots"  with 
which  Hughes  ends  Kith  his  reviews.  “Sloppy  schol¬ 
arship,”  citations  that  "are  not  professional"  and  a 
"lack  of  knowledge  ...  of  basic  scholarly  prixredures" 
are  serious  charges.  Iltey  require  evidence. 

Bruce  I.  (ludinundsson.  Stafford,  Virginia 


A  Case  for  More  Research 

I  expended  considerable  effort  attempting  to  fol¬ 
low  the  logic  behind  Dr.  Regina  Gaillards  article. 
“The  Case  tor  Separating  Civic  Actions  from  Mili¬ 
tary  Operations  in  L1C  (low -intensity  conflict),"  in 
your  June  1991  issue.  I  must  admit  to  failure  tor 
several  reasons,  most  important  of  which  is  that  she 
appears  to  have  made  hasty  judgments  based  on  in¬ 
complete  infonnation  in  a  disjointed  attempt  r ' 
support  her  pet  "US  Development  Corps"  concept. 
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It  Gaillard  s  research  had  included  the  vasr  and 
diverse  Pacific  Command  area  of  responsibility,  she 
would  have  discovered  that  humanitarian  and  civic 
assistance  fHCA)  activities  are  being  carried  our 
there  by  Active  and  Reserve  Component  civil  af¬ 
fairs,  engineer  and  medical  personnel,  Kith  unilat¬ 
erally  and  in  cooperation  with  foreign  militaries 
and  with  no  link  to  LIC.  Unilateral  projects  have 
been  completed  in  places  such  as  Tuvalu  and  West¬ 
ern  Samoa,  which  have  no  military  establishments. 
Cooperative  efforts  have  been  undertaken  with  the 
militaries  of  Bangladesh,  Madagascar,  Tonga  and 
Papua  New  Guinea,  to  name  a  tew.  In  none  of 
these  cases  was  there  a  link  to  counterinsurgency  or 
LIC.  Titus,  when  one  considers  the  bigger  picture 
beyond  Latin  America,  there  appears  to  be  no 
compelling  link  between  HCA  or  civic  action  acti¬ 
vities  and  counterinsurgency  or  LIC',  as  Gaillard 
claims. 

Since  HCA  activities  arc  being  carried  out  by 
US  personnel  and  units  wirh  the  requisite  skills  and 
capabilities,  and  foreign  military  personnel  can  re¬ 
ceive  training  in  these  fields  through  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Military*  Education  and  Training  program,  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  separate  development  corps  would 
appear  to  be  superfluous. 

Finally,  exaggeration  of  the  role  of  military  civic 
action  might  only  result  in  militarization  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  process,  a  condition  clearly  counter  to 
Gaillard’s  own  expressed  affinity  for  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions. 

LTC  Stanley  K.  Henning,  LSA.J3  Civil  Military 
Operations  Branch.  I  S  Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific. 

Honolulu.  Hawaii 


Lack  of  Basic  Knowledge2 

I  read  your  editorial  on  media-military  relations 
on  the  first  page  of  the  July  1991  M Attars  Renew. 
While  I  am  in  general  agreement  with  your  opin¬ 
ion,  I  feel  the  issue  of  mutual  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  Kith  officers  and  journalists  is  significantly  un¬ 
derstated. 

1  have  been  a  US  Army  public  affairs  officer  with 
rwo  Reserve  commands  since  1982  and  have  seen 
and  have  been  interviewed  by  hundreds  of  civilian 
journalists.  The  recent  mobilization  of  Reserve 
forces  for  the  Gulf  War  alone  accounted  for  102  -ep- 
arate  media  contacts,  ranging  from  on-camera  inter¬ 
views  to  requests  tor  background  material.  I  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  amazed  and  appalled  at  the  lack  of  basic 
knowledge  and  professionalism  on  the  part  of  civil¬ 
ian  media  representatives. 

If  a  civilian  journalist  were  sent  to  cover  a  story 
of  the  first  heart  transplant  at  an  area  hospital,  the 


editor  would  expect  that  (oumalist  to  know  at  least 
sime  basic  information — that  the  heart  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  important  organ,  its  approximate  location  m 
the  human  Kvlv  ;md  the  difference  between  a  doc¬ 
tor  and  a  nurse.  In  other  words,  a  professional 
news  gatherer  would  have  done  a  little  homework 
before  showing  up  at  the  hospital  dixir. 

journalists  covering  military  operations  come  to 
us  with  no  basic  knowledge  and  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  officers  and  sergeants  or  be¬ 
tween  Amu  soldiers  and  Marines.  We  must  spend 
much  time  with  these  reporters  providing  very  ba¬ 
nc  knowledge,  and  we  are  never  sure  if  they  got  it 
right  until  we  are  misquoted. 

Tile  idea  of  a  media  chair  at  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  is  appropriate,  .is  is  media  in- 
-miction  in  early  officer  education.  But  the  igno¬ 
rance  problem  is  a  double-edged  one.  and  the  extra 
nep  or  providing  education  on  the  military  at  jour¬ 
nalism  schixils  is  also  appropriate. 

1  am  a  police  officer  in  civilian  life.  Students  at 
the  college  in  our  area  have  instruction  in  the  crimi¬ 
nal  justice  system,  including  two  or  three  nights  of 
observation  with  a  police  crew.  The  justification  is 
that  reporters  routinely  cover  crime  stories. 

Well,  they  sometimes  cover  war  stories,  too. 

CPT  John  R.  Kachenmeister.  VSAR, 
300th  Military  Police  Prisoner  of  War  Command. 

Inkster.  Michigan 


Marshall  Plan  Revisited? 

A  large  annv  does  not  automatically  mean  an  ef¬ 
fective  armv.  The  Chinese  have  the  world’s  largest 
army  but  certainly  not  the  worlds  most  effective 
army.  It  a  nation  lacks  the  economy  to  provide  a  large 
army  with  modem  weapons  and  support  (education, 
maintenance,  training  and  subsistence),  then  its 
army  will  be  impotent  against  a  smaller  but  better- 
supported  annv.  T  >  produce  a  top-rate  modem  annv. 
a  nation  must  be  wealthy,  have  a  strong  economy  and 
be  willing  to  divert  a  sizable  portion  of  its  wealth  to 
the  development  and  sustainment  ol  that  annv. 

Providing  unlimited  economic  development  and 
technology-  to  the  other  large  nations  of  the  world 
threatens  to  dram  our  own  economy  and  create  po¬ 
tent  enemies.  With  assistance,  these  nations  can 
build  economies  that  will  support  a  large  military, 
well  equipped  with  modem  weaponry.  It  is  tor  tin- 
reason  that  our  foreign  police  must  constantly  ad¬ 
dress  foreign  aid.  What  we  give,  how  much  we  give 
and  to  whom  we  give  must  be  carefully  thought  out. 

There  is  an  additional  foreign  policy  factor  we 
must  consider.  Not  only  must  we  be  careful  not  to 
build  foreign  economies  tor  tear  of  building 
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formidable  military  toes,  we  must  also  be  concerned 
because  strong  economies  consume  scarce  world  re¬ 
sources.  The  stronger  and  larger  the  economy,  the 
more  a  foreign  nation  competes  against  us  tor  world 
resources  and  products.  Much  of  our  foreign  police 
must  focus  on  controlling  scarce  world  resources. 

The  recent  shift  in  Soviet  strategy  suggests  the 
Soviet  Union  intends  to  openly  compete  tor  world 
resources.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  proactively  seek¬ 
ing  assistance  in  building  an  economy  that  will 
eventually  threaten  to  support  one  ot  the  worlds 
largest  and  most  potent  armies. 

The  downsizing  ot  our  own  Army  is  a  temporary 
measure,  intended  to  show  the  world  our  military  is 
built  for  defense,  not  ottense,  and  to  placate  the 
public  whom  we  convinced  that  the  Soviets  were 
our  sole  threat.  To  counter  this  temporary  reduc¬ 
tion,  we  will  increase  our  most  aggressive  military 
units.  As  General  Carl  E.  Vuono  stated  in  June 
1991: 

“Because  of  the  absence  of  warning  time  for  the 
conflicts  in  this  decade  and  beyond,  the  Army  will 


maintain  a  force  within  the  United  States  ot  ar¬ 
mored,  light  infantry,  airborne  and  air  assault  divi¬ 
sions,  and  special  operations  forces  from  the  active 
component,  poised  in  readiness  to  deploy  and  tight. 
These  divisions  will  be  reinforced  bv  additional  ac¬ 
tive  divisions  rounded  out  by  combat  brigades  from 
the  reserve  components.  For  more  protracted  con¬ 
flicts,  we  will  mobilize  and  deploy  our  National 
Guard  divisions  throughout  the  United  States." 

To  implement  foreign  policy,  a  nation  must  have 
the  ability  to  project  military  power. 

We  are  heading  toward  a  smaller  Annv  with  a 
more  aggressive  role.  This  will  require  well- 
educated,  well-trained  and  aggressive  soldiers.  We 
can  reduce  our  size,  our  bases  and  other  costs,  but 
freedom  is  not  tree.  Vuono  was  correct  in  his  sum¬ 
mation,  “The  future  is  bright  with  promise,  and  the 
Army  stands  at  the  forefront  ot  our  nation’s  defense. 
Our  task — your  task  now — is  to  sustain  the  Armv 
that  America  will  need  in  .  this  decade  and  into  the 
third  millennium.” 

CPT  Ron  Weigelt.  USA,  Federal  Way,  Washington 


^OOK  REVIEWS 


EBB  AND  FLOW:  November  1950-July  1951, 
United  States  Army  in  the  Korean  War  by  Billy  C. 
Mossman.  551  pages.  Center  of  Military  History,  US 
Army,  Washington,  DC.  1990.  $31.00  clothbound. 

$28.00  paperback. 

At  long  last,  30  years  after  the  publication  ot  the 
first  volume  in  the  US  Army  Historical  Series  on 
the  Korean  War,  Billy  C.  Mossman’s  Ebb  and  Flow 
finishes  the  coverage  of  combat  operations  in  that 
conflict.  No  explanation  is  given  for  the  enormous 
gap  in  publication  time;  Roy  E.  Appleman’s  South 
to  the  Naktong,  North  to  the  Yalu  (June-November 
1950)  was  published  in  1961,  while  Walter  G. 
Hermes’  Truce  Tent  and  Fighting  Front  (July 
1951 -July  1953)  came  out  in  1966.  Even  more 
bizarre  than  the  unexplained,  belated  appearance  of 
Mossman’s  volume  are  the  facts  that  he  retired 
from  the  US  Army  Center  of  Military  History  in 
1983,  that  the  latest  official  title  in  his  bibliography 
appeared  in  1972  (the  most  recent  unofficial  one 
in  1969)  and  that  Texas  A&M  University  Press  has 
recently  published  four  thorough  books  covering 
Korean  operations  tor  the  same  period,  written  by 
retired  Army  histonan  Appleman. 

This  book,  which  focuses  heavily  on  small-unit 
actions,  begins  with  the  abortive  United  Nations 


Command  offensive  in  late  November  1950  and 
ends  when  the  truce  talks  began  in  July  1951.  The 
five  major  communist  Chinese  offensives,  as  well  as 
the  United  Nations’  counterthrusts,  ate  delineated 
with  commendable  clarity,  especially  in  view  ot  the 
detail  Mossman  provides  and  the  complexity  ot  the 
operations.  Some  attention  is  devoted  to  issues 
above  the  tactical  level;  tor  example,  the  relief  ot 
General  ot  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur.  which 
gets  tar  less  space  than  that  officer  would  have  ex¬ 
pected,  and  General  James  A.  Van  Fleer’s  charge 
that  the  armistice  negotiations  were  initiated  nist 
.is  his  Eighth  Army  had  gained  a  decisive  combat 
edge  in  the  fighting,  which  is  examined  more  tulh 
than  might  be  expected. 

The  differences  between  the  approaches  ot 
Mossman  and  Appleman — an  excellent  subject,  bv 
the  wav,  tor  a  scholarly  article — are  numerous,  no¬ 
tably  regarding  the  combat  performances  ot  the 
24th  Infantry  Regiment.  In  Ebb  and  Flint,  toe 
24th  is  not  described  as  a  primarily  black  unit,  but 
it  is  identified  as  such  and  hluntlv  criticized  K 
Appleman. 

Mossman  has  done  a  solid  job;  however,  hi' 
work  could  have  been  tar  better  with  more  'tronelv 
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evaluative,  analvtic.il  statements.  There  is  not 
even  a  final  chapter  ot  conclusions.  This  hook, 
though  sound  and  detailed  on  the  tacts,  is  a  gixxi 
case  in  point  to  demonstrate  whv  unofficial  writings 
are  needed  and  whv  official  historians  should  pay 
more  heed  to  them. 

D.  Clavton  James,  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

Lexington,  Virginia 


COMPANY  COMMAND:  The  Bottom  Line  t- 

John  G.  Meyer  Jr.  235  pages.  National  Detense  Universi¬ 
ty  Press,  Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Washington,  DC.  t Avail¬ 
able  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  DC.'  1990.  $6.50. 

Comments  solicited  from  most  ot  my  battalion’s 
current  company  commanders,  the  majority  having 
less  than  one  year  in  command,  provide  perhaps 
the  best  review  ot  Colonel  John  G.  Meyers  Compa¬ 
ny  Command:  The  Bottom  Line — they  like  it  and 
think  it  is  an  extremely  useful  reference  source  re¬ 
flecting  advice  and  information  they  need  to  know 
in  a  single-source  document. 

1  agree  that  it  is  a  potentially  valuable  i'ook,  par¬ 
ticularly  tor  young  officers  kxiking  ahead  to  their 
first  command.  On  balance,  it  is  a  well-written, 
informative  and  enlightening  effort,  providing  in¬ 
sights  into  some  of  the  most  critical  challenges  and 
potential  problem  areas  facing  young  commanders. 
The  vignettes  and  "Top  Brass  Says"  quotations  en¬ 
tice  the  reader  and  are  particularly  useful  in  bring¬ 
ing  command  issues  into  focus,  particularly  if  a 
young  leader  takes  time  to  reflect  on  the  basis  tor 
the  comments.  Extensive  facts  and  references  are 
used  to  guide  the  new  commander,  yet  it  is  not  a 
dry  recanting  ot  US  Army  regulations  or  policies. 

A  particular  strength  of  the  Kxik  is  its  coverage 
ot  administrative  and  personnel  policies.  The  areas 
of  promotions,  military  justice  and  awards  are  gen¬ 
erally  tough  for  a  new  commander  to  grapple  with, 
and  Meyer  does  an  exceptional  job  in  walking  an 
inexperienced  commander  through  the  various  fac¬ 
ets  and  associated  potential  problem  areas. 

Unfortunately,  the  Kxik  is  entirely  focused  on 
peacetime  operations:  commanders  would  find  it  of 
little  use  in  preparing  tor  combat.  Another  signifi¬ 
cant  problem  is  the  -hurt  shrift  given  to  planning 
and  conducting  training.  With  the  ensuing  build— 
down  of  the  Army,  it  i*  an  absolute  requirement 
that  commanders,  at  all  levels,  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  a  "warrior  focus."  Meyer  briefly  discus- e>  the 
importance  of  the  tenets  of  US  Army  Field  Manual 
(FM)  25-100,  draining  the  Force  and  FM  25-101, 
Battle  Focused  Training,  but  tails  to  appropriately 
highlight  the  criticality  of  individual  and  collective 
training.  Tins  section  needs  to  he  expanded  ansi 


amplified  to  he  ot  significant  value. 

There  is  also  a  lack  ot  discussion  ot  the  roles  and 
relationships  new  commanders  must  establish  with 
other  members  of  their  team.  Extensive  discussion 
is  devoted  to  how  to  deal  with  the  first  sergeant. 
While  this  relationship  is  certainly  critical,  young 
commanders  must  also  concentrate  on  developing 
subordinate  leaders,  such  as  the  platixin  leaders  and 
platixin  sergeants,  and  should  assume  a  key  role  in 
ie"  Jing,  training,  mentoring  and  coaching  them.  1 
would  also  suggest  amplify  ing  the  discussion  ot  rela¬ 
tionships  the  company  commander  must  establish 
,md  i  "ntain  with  the  battalion  commander  and 
Kttalton  command  sergeant  major. 

There  are  other  suggestions  tor  enhancing  this 
Kxik.  Include  a  discussion  of  the  respective  com¬ 
mand  inspection  programs  found  at  virtually  even- 
organization;  these  programs  certainly  serve  as  a 
source  ot  what  is  deemed  import  ant  by  the  chain  ot 
command.  1  also  feel  it  is  a  potential  disservice  to 
young  commanders  not  to  discuss,  in  greater  detail, 
the  importance  ot  professional  ethics  and  values  and 
the  role  that  commanders  must  take  in  shaping  the 
character  of  their  companies  and  their  subordinate 
leaders.  Finally,  in  an  arena  of  ever-diminishing 
resources,  commanders  at  all  levels  mast  focus  on 
qualiry  of  life  and  soldiers’  family  care  issues.  Finally, 
new'  commanders  often  lack  an  understanding  ot 
how  to  effectively  use  the  battalion  and  brigade  start; 
the  Kxik  would  be  more  useful  if  the  discussion  of 
key  issues  was  broken  out  into  traditional  functional 
areas. 

Other  works  that  1  w  ould  suggest  to  complement 
this  Kxik  include  Aubrey  S.  (Red)  Newman’s  Fol¬ 
low  Me:  The  Hunuin  clement  in  leadership;  i  > 
Army  Field  Manual  22-600-22,  The  Anns  Non¬ 
commissioned  Officer  Cmide;  Lieutenant  General  Ar¬ 
thur  5.  [Acej  Collins  Jr.’s  Common  Sense  Tunning . 
A  Working  Philosophy  for  leaders:  Charles  B.  Mac- 
Donald’s  Company  Comr.w.nder;  Major  General  Per¬ 
ry  M.  Smith’s  Taking  Charge:  A  Practical  C  j  lide  r  r 
leaders:  and  Colonel  Dandridge  M|ike|  Malone* 
Small  Una  Leadership:  A  Commonsen.se  Approach. 

Even  w’th  all  tnv  suggestions,  I  enioved  the  Nvk 
and  found  it  to  he  very  beneficial.  1  would  certain 
lv  recommend  it  a*  part  ot  a  burgeoning  profession¬ 
al  library  to  assist  a  new  leader  in  preparing  tor  the 
command  ot  a  company.  It  certainly  does  not  have 
all  the  answers,  bur  ir  is  a  valuable  starting  point. 
Dus  Kxik  represents  protession.il  ad\  ice  trom  a  s  i 
*oned  senior  leader,  which  reflects  an  essential 
punt — the  Ivst  resource  tor  a  new  compam  «.e:r. 
mander  is  a  gixxi  battalion  commander 

LTC  Robert  A.  Litton,  f  St. 

Troop  Support  Battalion,  Fort  Dix.  Sen  Jersey 
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THE  GOOD  YEARS:  MacArthur  and  Suther- 
land  by  Paul  P.  Rogers.  380  pages.  Praeger  Publishers, 
New  York.  1990.  549.95. 

THE  BITTER  YEARS:  MacArthur  and  Suther¬ 
land  by  Paul  P  Rogers.  H8  pages.  Praeger  Publishers, 
New  York.  1990.  549.95. 

At  one  time  sir  .mother,  almost  everyone  has 
wished  to  be  “a  tly  on  the  wall”  when  important  deci¬ 
sions  are  made,  able  to  overhear  conversations  and 
discern  the  motives  ot  those  who  shape  the  course  ot 
history.  Paul  P.  Rogers,  who  served  tor  almost  tour 
years  as  clerk  to  both  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
and  his  wartime  chief  ot  start.  Lieutenant  General 
Richard  K.  Sutherland,  tc  und  himselt  in  that  envi¬ 
able  position  from  late  1941  until  the  spring  ot  1945. 

He  was  not  an  important  personage  in  the  war — 


he  is  not  even  mentioned  in  MacArthur's  reminis¬ 
cences  or  in  William  R.  Manchester’s  American  Cae¬ 
sar  and  is  relegated  to  a  tixstnote  in  D.  Clayton  fame 
multivolume  The  Years  of  MacArthur.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  present  during  the  evacuation  ot  Corregidor 
Island  in  the  Philippines  (he  was  the  only  enlisted 
man  to  accompany  MacArthur’s  party),  the  months 
vit  planning  tor  the  liberation  ot  the  Philippines  and 
the  king  campaign  to  move  Allied  torces  against  Jap¬ 
anese  strongholds  in  the  southwest  Pacitic. 

In  this  two-volume  memoir,  Rogers  uses  his  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  ot  the  relationship  between  Mac¬ 
Arthur  and  Sutherland  as  a  touchstone  tor  describ¬ 
ing  the  operations  in  the  southwest  Pacitic  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  the  Japanese  surrender  in  August 


PASS  IN  REVIEW 


THE  SUPERPOWERS  AND  This  well-timed  book  begins  in  the  late  1940s.  It  details  US  and 
NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL:  Soviet  efforts  to  agree  on  actions  to  control  nuclear  weapons.  It  m- 
Rhetoric  and  Reality  bv  Dennis  eludes  discussions,  treaties,  policies  and  summits  in  which  Mikhail 
Menus.  I79^pages^  Praeger  Publishers,  Gorbachev  participated,  right  up  to  the  current  surprising  collapse  ot 

communism.  The  shocking  possibility  that  pan  ot  the  Soviet  stockpile 
may  tall  into  the  hands  ot  participants  in  a  civil  war  now  requires  us  to 
restudy  our  positions  based  on  our  past  negotiations.  Dennis  Menus 
shows  remarkable  objectivity  in  describing  the  philosophy  behind  the 
actions  and  politics  ot  the  superpowers.  Though  not  tor  casual  reading, 
it  can  be  valuable  to  people  in  the  nuclear  or  negotiating  arenas. 
— COL  Mark  H.  Terrel,  USA.  Retired,  Corvallis,  Oregon 

This  pamphlet  is  without  merit.  Every  sentence  violates  the  rules  ot 
grammar  and  syntax.  An  example  trom  page  1 6:  "Tins  is  true  whether 
the  violence  is  a  result  ot  a  holy  war  in  some  tar-off  country  that  spills 
over  into  the  territory  ot  other  countries,  or  is  the  result  ot  the  ven¬ 
geance  ot  a  South  American  drug  lord  exploding  in  Florida  or  Texas. 

I  hope  no  drug  lord  explodes  in  Kansas.  Subjects  are  intermixed  with¬ 
out  logic  or  purpose,  and  even  the  footnotes  tail  to  relate  to  the 
text  to  which  they  refer.  The  cover  price  is  $12.85.  Now,  that  is  ter¬ 
rorism! — LTC  John  B.  Hunt.  USA,  Retired.  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

ENLISTED  SOLDIER’S  GUIDE  This  is  a  tine  reference  hx>k  tor  all  new  soldiers,  officers  and  noncorn- 
bv  l  Ann  is  D.  Perc:.  revised  2d  edition  missioned  officers  (NCOs).  Easy  to  read  and  understand,  it  clearly 
bv  John  Warsmske.  224  pages.  Mack-  presents  “need  to  know”  subjects  and  helps  new  soldiers  understand 
Ivk  Bixfc,  Harrisburg,  PA.  i9A\  the  US  Army  and  how  they  are  an  integral  part  ot  it.  Subjects  covered 
5  —  include  Army  tradition,  basic  and  military  occupational  .specialty  train¬ 

ing,  the  NCO  evaluation  system,  pay  and  benefits,  duty  assignments, 
unitonns,  axle  ot  conduct,  chain  ot  command  and  useful  acronyms. 
The  guide  turns  the  often  complex  wording  found  in  regulations  and 
policies  into  everyday  language  and  terms,  and  allows  easy  access  to 
needed  information. — MSG  Nicholas  M.  DiGiorgi,  USAR,  76th  Division 
iTraining),  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 


.New  fork.  1WU.  Sfy.ya 


TERRORISM:  Pragmatic  Inter¬ 
national  Deterrence  and  Cooper¬ 
ation  bv  Richard  Allan.  71  pages. 
Westview  Press,  Inc.,  Boulder,  UO. 
1991.  512.55. 
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1945.  More  detailed  accounts  ot  the  major  cam¬ 
paigns  can  he  found  elsewhere.  What  makes  Rog¬ 
ers’  work  worth  reading  are  the  firsthand  portraits 
he  paints  of  the  major  figures  who  planned  the 
grand  strategy  tor  eliminating  the  Japanese  threat 
in  the  Pacific.  As  chief  stenographer  tor  both  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Sutherland,  he  had  daily  contact  with 
these  men  and  the  generals  and  admirals  with 
whom  they  plotted. 

Rogers  is  clearly  concerned  with  explaining  why 
MacArthur  and  Sutherland,  who  spoke  with  one 
voice  in  the  early  years  of  the  war,  had  such  a  serious 
falling-out  near  the  war’s  end.  With  the  care  ot  a  life¬ 
long  scholar  ( Rogers  became  a  professor  of  economics 
after  World  War  ID,  the  author  delves  deeply  into  his 
own  memory  and  the  myriad  ot  documents  available 


in  archives  around  the  country  to  help  make  sense  of 
that  relationship.  As  he  makes  clear,  in  the  critical 
rimes  before  and  after  MacArthur  s  evacuation  from 
the  Philippines,  the  two  generals  shared  responsibility 
tor  managing  military  affairs  in  MacArrhurs  com¬ 
mand:  MacArthur  was  the  political  thinker  and 
grand  strategist  while  Sutherland  handled  the  day- 
to-day  operations,  and  no  one  questioned  the  author¬ 
in’  of  the  chief  ot  staff  when  he  issued  directives. 

For  years,  Sutherland  was  also  MacArrhurs  voice 
abroad,  representing  him  at  meetings  with  higher- 
ups  in  Hawaii  and  in  Washington.  DC.  Presum¬ 
ably,  it  was  his  heavy  involvement  in  virtually  ev¬ 
ery  .ispect  of  command  decision  making  that 
prompted  Sutherland  to  develop  visions  ot  succee  1- 
ing  MacArthur  in  the  midst  ot  the  drive  to  free  the 


LANDING  ZONES:  Southern 
Veterans  Remember  Vietnam  by 

James  R.  Wilson.  260  pages.  [Duke 
University  Press,  Durham,  NC.  1990. 
$21.95. 


An  unparalleled  account  ot  war's  human  dimension  and  the  legacies 
the  Vietnam  War  participants  inherited,  this  hook  relates  the  essence 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict — “not  one  war  but  a  thousand  little  nasty 
wars."  Twenty-tour  veterans  from  1 1  southeastern  states — ranging 
from  General  William  Westmoreland  to  a  Marine  private,  from  an 
Army  nurse  to  a  prisoner  of  war — relate  in  gripping  detail  the  emotions 
they  encountered  in  Vietnam  and  the  reception  they  received  hv 
Americans  in  the  years  following  their  return.  Without  doubt,  each 
narrative  will  create  a  greater  appreciation  tor  those  who  endure  the 
pains  ot  war. — 1LT  Mark  E.  (Jreen,  USA,  15th  Infantry  Regiment,  hart 
Knox,  Kentucky 


JOB  SEARCH:  Marketing  Your  With  the  prospect  ot  significant  Armed  Forces  personnel  reductions. 
Military  Experience  in  the  1990s  new  veterans  will  need  help  on  how  to  find  a  job  in  the  “civilian 
bv  David  G.  Henderson.  U  5  pages.  WorIJ.”  Tlais  hook  is  an  excellent  source  ot  basic  information.  The  an- 
$1495  C  ^K^S'  ^'arr,s™rc'  ^  ’  thor  succinctly  outlines  the  process  of  finding  a  job — defining  interests. 

preparing  a  resume,  the  job  search,  the  job  market,  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  jobs,  the  interview  and  salary.  Samples  ot  resumes  and  cover 
letters,  examples  ot  how  to  determine  salary'  requirements,  a  listing  ot 
military-oriented  organizations  and  a  reading  list  are  all  in¬ 
cluded. — COL  James  D.  Blundell.  USA,  Retired,  Arlington.  Virginia 


HOW  PRESIDENTS  TEST 
REALITY:  Decisions  on  Vietnam, 
1954  and  1965  by  John  P  Burke  and 
Fred  1.  Greenstetn.  331  pages.  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New  V  irk.  19H9. 
$29.95. 


Two  major  presidential  decisions  on  Vietnam,  illustrating  how  presi¬ 
dents  test  reality,  are  examined  in  this  hxik — President  Dwight  D.  Fi- 
senhowers  decision  not  to  intervene  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  in  1^54  and 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  decision  to  commit  large-scale  L  S 
forces  in  1965.  The  presidents'  advisory  systems,  the  presidents  them¬ 
selves  and  the  political  environments  are  the  framework  used  tor  kvk- 
ing  at  their  decisions.  Well  written  and  researched,  it  is  tor  readers 
who  have  a  deep  interest  in  decision  making  at  our  government  s 
highest  level. — ETC  John  A.  Hardaway.  USA.  Retired,  Leavenworth. 
Kansas 
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Philippines.  Rogers  knows  that  the  thought  crossed 
Sutherland’s  mind  because  the  chief  of  start  said  as 
much  to  him  one  evening.  Thus,  what  might  be1 
speculation  bv  a  historian  is  an  eyewitness  account 
in  Rogers’  memoir. 

Rogers  makes  it  clear  that,  as  the  months  of 
fighting  stretched  out.  the  chief  of  start  began  to  act 
in  ways  that  made  Mac  Arthur  testy.  Perhaps  frus¬ 
trated  that  he  saw  others  less  capable  than  himself 
achieving  greater  glorv,  Sutherland  began  to  resent 
his  close  relationship  with  MacArthur  since  it 
seemed  to  be  preventing  him  from  higher  com¬ 
mand.  Coupled  with  this  frustration  was  Suther¬ 
land’s  unfortunate  affair  with  an  Australian  woman 
tor  whom  he  had  wrangled  a  commission  in  the 
US  Army,  and  whom  he  placed  in  key  assignments 
within  MacArthur's  command  so  he  could  be  near 
her.  The  morale  problems  created  by  this  situation 
grew  to  such  proportion  that  even  the  easygoing 
MacArthur  (or  so  he  is  perceived  by  Rogers)  was 
finally  forced  to  take  action  to  terminate  the  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment  she  received.  Sutherland  never  re¬ 
covered  from  the  rebuff  suffered  when  MacArthur 
ordered  her  back  to  Australia. 

One  does  not  expect  to  read  about  a  love  story 
in  memoirs  of  war,  but  Rogers'  account  reminds  us 
that  even  generals  are  human,  subject  to  the  same 
feelings  of  loneliness  and  frustration  as  other  sol¬ 
diers.  It  is  apparent,  too,  that  Rogers  had  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  Kith  men  and  that  he  was  per¬ 
sonally  affected  bv  the  growing  rift  between  them. 
His  volumes  are,  in  a  sense,  an  attempt  to  make  it 
clear  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  others,  what  it  was 
about  each  man  that  made  him  rise  to  the  heights 
each  reached.  Mewed  as  such.  The  Good  Years  and 
The  Bitter  Years  make  interesting  reading  tor  those 
who  want  to  understand  something  about  the  pres¬ 
sures  and  responsibilities  of  high  command. 

LTC  Laurence  W.  Mazzeno,  USA.  Retired , 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado 


THE  AGE  OF  BATTLES:  The  Quest  for  Deci¬ 
sive  Warfare  from  Breitenfeld  to  Waterloo.  Russell 
F.  Weiglev.  579  pages.  Indiana  University  Press,  Bloom¬ 
ington.  IN.  1991.  535.00  elothk'und. 

Any  book  by  Professor  Russell  F.  Weigley  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  student  ot  military  history.  More  than 
any  other  academic  historian,  Weigley  has  restored 
“battle”  to  military  history  without  abandoning  the 
“New  Military  History’s"  interest  in  the  social,  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  context.  His  American  Way  of  War 
and  Eisenhower's  Lieutenants  may  be  the  classic  stu¬ 
dies  ot  the  US  operational  styles,  if  such  exist,  and  his 
History  of  the  United  States  Army  stands  alone  as  the 
institutional  historv  of  the  US  Armv. 


Weigley's  new  hxik  is  something  entirely  ditter- 
ent.  In  it,  the  author  sets  out  to  examine  the  Euro¬ 
pean  “age  of  battles,"  that  period  when  the  decisive 
battle  was  supposed  to  dominate  continental  warfare 
and  make  war  a  cost-effective  instrument  ot  police. 
Weigley  challenges  this  point  of  view,  noting  that 
the  famous  decisive  battles  of  the  period  were  sel¬ 
dom  decisive  in  terms  of  war  termination.  Tire 
battle  ot  Blenheim,  tor  example,  preceded  the  end 
ot  the  War  ot  Spanish  Succession  bv  10  years. 
Countries  seem  always  to  have  had  more  resilience 
than  anticipated. 

The  author  pursues  tour  other  themes.  These 
are:  the  rise  ot  professionalism,  to  which  Weiglev. 
next  after  Samuel  Huntington,  gives  a  more  or  less 
narrow  professional  education  definition;  the  means 
available  to  the  professional  officer  tor  exercising 
command;  the  means  of  achieving  tactical  decisive¬ 
ness  in  battle;  and  the  matter  ot  limitations  on  vio¬ 
lence  in  war  through  restraints  of  international  law 
and  custom,  which  he  defines  almost  exclusively  .is 
sparing  noncombatants  the  hardships  ot  war. 

Tins  h\ik  is  ot  somewhat  uneven  quality.  Wei- 
gleys  observations  are  often  excellent.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  when  discussing  Gustavus  11  Aldophus  and  Al¬ 
brecht  von  Wallenstein,  he  points  out  the  frequent 
detect  ot  many  students  of  war  who  overemphasize 
the  importance  to  great  captains,  preeminently 
warriors,  ot  professional  education,  study  .and 
thought.  This  is  at  the  expense  of  recognizing  their 
nature  as  fighters — men  who  seek  the  competition 
ot  combat.  Weiglev  also  says  rather  more  ahxit 
17th-  and  18th-century  naval  war  than  one  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  finding  m  a  survey  ot  classical  warfare, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  Kiok’s  great  strengths  fW’ei- 
gley  is  more  often  .associated  with  terrestrial  com¬ 
bat).  And  that  brings  us  to  the  point  ot  what  sort 
ot  a  book  this  is. 

The  Age  of  Battles  is  a  general  survey  tor  the  non- 
specialist.  Of  the  579  pages  (including  index),  fully 
500  deal  with  the  French  Revolutionary  and  Napo¬ 
leonic  period.  As  a  stand-alone  volume,  the  iwk 
is  hard  to  recommend.  As  the  first  volume  of  a 
two-  or  three-volume  work,  it  would  provide  the 
foundation  tor  a  first-term  course  in  modem  mili¬ 
tary  historv  that  would  have  a  follow-on  second 
term  to  carry  the  student  from  1815  to  the  present. 

Like  all  surveys,  the  hook  has  some  weaknesses 
ot  proportion.  For  a  hxik  with  a  major  theme  em¬ 
phasizing  military'  education  as  the  main  pillar  ot 
professionalism  (whatever  the  warning  mentioned 
ah  we),  the  discussion  ot  the  rise  ot  military  theon 
in  the  18th  ,md  early  19th  centuries  seems  rather 
spare.  The  maps  are  tix'  tew,  often  contusing  oi 
misleading,  often  badly  placed  and  in  need  ot 
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proofing  (one  lists  a  commander  whose  passing  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  the  author  regrets  on  the  page  oppo¬ 
site).  The  text  itself  is  flawed,  with  enough  mis¬ 
spellings  to  distract  the  reader.  Indiana  University 
Press  did  not  do  a  good  job  for  one  of  its  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  authors.  In  short,  $35.00  will  be  a  bit 
dear  for  most  readers.  I  would  recommend  waiting 
for  the  paperback  or  the  second  volume. 

COL  Richard  M.  Swain.  USA,  Desert  Storm  History 

Project,  USACGSC 


FIGHTING  FOR  PEACE:  Seven  Critical  Years 
in  the  Pentagon  by  Caspar  Weinberger.  460  pages. 
Warner  Books,  Inc.,  New  York.  1990.  $24.95. 

It  is  generally  accepted  as  “fact”  that,  sooner  or 
later,  anyone  employed  by  the  government  in 
Washington,  DC,  will  write  his  or  her  memoirs. 
While  this  fact  is  an  exaggeration,  there  is  no 
dearth  of  biographies  or  autobiographies  from,  or 
about,  those  who  have  served  an  administration 
within  the  “Beltway.”  Unfortunately,  many  are 
self-serving  and  frothy,  with  few  being  substantive 
enough  to  stand  the  test  of  time. 

Caspar  Weinbergers  story  does  not  appear  to 
have  caused  a  run  on  the  book  stores,  but  it  does, 
in  fact,  fall  in  the  category  of  a  substantive  work  for 
professional  soldiers.  Any  serious  student  of  the 
history  of  the  major  issues  concerning  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  during  the  1980s  should  use  this 
book  as  a  reference.  This  is  a  book  by  a  man  of 
intellect  and  integrity  who  writes  with  obvious 
honesty  and  conviction.  Readers  of  persuasions 
other  than  those  of  Weinberger  may  not  agree  with 
him,  but  they  owe  themselves  and  their  adherents  a 
delineation  of  his  views  rather  than  what  they 
imagine  them  to  be  tor  their  own  purposes. 

Weinberger  covers  all  the  bases  of  his  seven 
years  in  the  Pentagon,  from  the  transition  from  the 
Carter  years  through  most  of  the  Reagan  years. 
Those  who  think  the  art  of  war  is  just  physical 
combat  will  enjoy  the  stories  of  Grenada,  Lebanon, 
Libya,  the  Falklands  and  the  Persian  Gulf  oil  escort 
convoys.  For  the  geopolitically  inclined,  all  those 
already  mentioned  will  be  satisfying,  as  will  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  defense  relationships  such  as  those  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Japan  or  about  the 
Intermediate-Range  Nuclear  Forces  Treaty. 

Weinberger  makes  clear  his  disenchantment 
with  several  personages  and  institutions  involved  in 
the  fascinating  game  of  government,  particularly 
those  to  whom  he  believes  actual  exposure  to  the 
experiences  of  dealing  with  a  den  of  cub  scouts,  a 
rowboat  or  a  kite  would  probably  cause  physical,  as 
well  as  mental,  terror.  His  28  November  1984 


'peech  on  “The  Uses  of  Military  Power"  presented 
to  the  National  Press  Club  is  a  masterful  exposition 
that  should  be  studied  by  all  strategists.  There  are 
those  who  disagree  with  his  thesis,  but  even  in 
honest  disagreement,  his  thesis  cannot  be  disre¬ 
garded. 

This  is  not  a  book  that  will  lead  any  liberal  hit  pa¬ 
rade  nor  will  it  bring  joy  to  those  “experts”  in  defense 
matters  who  have  never  had  the  responsibility  but  al¬ 
ways  have  the  answers  even  without,  first,  phrasing 
the  questions.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that 
the  serious  practitioner  of  the  military  profession  will 
find  this  book  of  great  practical  value. 

LTG  Richard  G.  Trefry,  USA,  Retired,  Clifton,  Virginia 


FIGHTING  FOR  AIR:  In  the  Trenches  with 
Television  News  by  Li:  Trotra.  395  pages.  Simon  Ck 
Schuster.  Inc.,  New  York.  1991.  $22.95. 

Liz  Trotta  will  not  advance  military-media  rela¬ 
tions  with  her  scathing  view  of  television  news. 
Instead  of  the  glitter  and  the  glamour  associated 
with  television,  Trotta  documents  how  shallow, 
crass  and  commercial  television  news  has  become 
since  the  early  1960s.  Television  journalism  could 
not  fare  worse. 

As  a  veteran  television  correspondent  covering 
stories  worldwide  for  NBC  and  CBS  from  1965  un¬ 
til  1985,  Trotta  sheds  a  great  deal  of  light  on  how 
the  networks  work.  In  this  knife-fight  treatment, 
she  savages  televisions  top  men  for  mishandling 
the  news  over  two  decades  and  exposes  the  sleazi- 
ness  of  television  news.  It  is  all  there — “breakfast 
blondes”  chosen  for  network  jobs  because  of  their 
kx>ks;  world-class  sexists;  incompetent  and  unethi¬ 
cal  journalists  who  are  not  qualified  to  cover  their 
stories;  and  the  intrusion  of  the  "personality"  over 
the  great  journalists  of  televisions  early  days. 

Despite  her  bitterness,  she  shows  high  regard  tor 
television’s  potential  and  identities  excellent  jour¬ 
nalism  where  she  observed  it.  Especially  interesting 
in  light  of  the  controversy  he  stirred  up  while  re¬ 
porting  tor  CNN  from  Baghdad,  Iraq,  during  Oper¬ 
ation  Desert  Storm  is  the  special  praise  and  lengthy 
coverage  of  Peter  Arnett,  whom  Trotta  first  met  in 
Vietnam.  She  describes  the  1965  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Associated  Press  (AP)  reporter  as  the  un- 
elected  but  undisputed  dean  of  the  Saigon  press 
corps. 

"A  Rim  reporter — tough  romantic,  innately  fair, 
with  a  spongelike  mind,  taking  it  all  in  with  the 
laugh  of  a  pirate  and  the  courage  of  a  saint."  she 
says.  “Arnett  l<xiked  like  a  bull  pawing  the  ground 
when  he  set  out  on  an  assignment  ...  He  trav  eled 
with  .in  amazing  [ AP]  photographer.  Horst  Fa.is, 
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another  raging  bull,  who  wound  up  with  two  Pulitz¬ 
ers.  What  a  team:  the  doughty  New  Zealander 
and  the  indefatigable  Hun,  covering  the  war  day  by 
terrifying  day  for  nine  years,  logging  more  combat 
hours  than  any  Marine  battalion  in-country." 

Trotta  earned  Emmies  and  Overseas  Press 
Awards  for  her  work,  breaking  ground  on  the  air¬ 
waves.  She  was  televisions  first  female  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Vietnam,  and  she  covered  epic  stories  in 
South  Vietnam,  Hanoi,  Israel,  Belfast  and  Tehran; 
the  George  S.  McGovern,  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  and 
George  Bush  political  campaigns;  Edward  M.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  accident  at  Chappaquidick  Island;  and  the 
Claus  von  Bulow  and  Jean  Harris  murder  trials. 

During  her  career  she  was  buffeted  by  sexists,  in¬ 
competents  and  self-serving  egomaniacs,  and  she 
does  not  pull  any  punches  in  naming  them.  Most 
damaging  is  Trotta s  description  of  how  network  ex¬ 
ecutives  assign  journalists  to  major  stories — not  on 
competence  but  on  “Q-ratings,"  looks  and  other 
nonmerit  factors.  It  is  an  experience  to  ride  the 
roller  coaster  with  her  as  she  is  promoted  to  the 
network  level  and  then  demoted  to  local  stations, 
fired,  transferred  and,  finally,  put  out  to  pasture 
when  they  noticed  “she  was  over  40  and  wasn't 
blonde.” 

Trotta,  a  veteran  Vietnam  War  correspondent 
who  never  got  over  it,  gives  a  foxhole  view  of  the 
Vietnam  and  other  wars.  Surprisingly,  she  is  a  po¬ 
litical  conservative  who  says  we  could  and  should 
have  won  the  war,  and  she  describes  how.  This 
book  should  be  read  for  its  excellent  documenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Vietnam  War’s  television  coverage.  Per¬ 
haps  no  other  television  reporter  has  written  in 
such  detail  about  how  the  Vietnam  War  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  networks. 

But  do  not  read  Trotta  for  an  in-depth  look  at 
policies  or  politics.  Her  book  is  “anecdotal,”  to 
borrow  the  Operation  Desert  Storm  expression,  not 
analytical.  There  is  wonderful  material  here  for 
media  bashers  and  media  groupies  alike. 

LTC  John  Head,  Public  Affairs  Officer, 
Fort  Leavenworth ,  Kansas 


RIDE  AT  A  GALLOP  by  Benjamin  S.  Silver.  404 
pages.  Davis  Brothers  Publishing  Co.,  Waco,  TX.  1990. 
$25.00. 

In  the  early  1960s,  an  event  took  place  that 
served  to  drag  Army  aviation,  kicking  and  scream¬ 
ing,  into  the  mainstream  of  a  recalcitrant  US 
Army.  Ride  at  a  Gallop  is  Benjamin  S.  Silver's  ac¬ 
count  of  his  involvement  in  that  event  and  is 
clearly  the  most  comprehensive  account  to  date. 
Focusing  on  January  1963  to  December  1965,  Sil¬ 


ver  describes  the  creation  and  testing  of  the  1 1  th 
Air  Assault  Division  (Test)  (11th  Army  Air  De¬ 
fense)  and  the  subsequent  deployment  of  the  orga¬ 
nization  into  successful  combat  operations  in  Viet¬ 
nam  as  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile)  (1st 
Air  Cavalry). 

Silvers  narrative  includes  the  evolution,  devel¬ 
opment  and  testing  of  the  air  assault  division,  ot 
various  subordinate  division  elements  and  ot  lus 
own  228th  Assault  Support  Helicopter  Battalion. 
He  describes  the  two  organizations  closely  involved 
with  the  test  process — the  10th  Air  Transport  Bri¬ 
gade  (that  provided  both  fixed-  and  rotary-wing 
aviation  support  to  the  test  process)  and  the  Test, 
Evaluation  and  Control  Group  (that  relieved  divi¬ 
sion  personnel  from  the  myriad  of  administrative 
details  involved  in  the  testing  processes). 

The  reader  should  recognize  that  the  unit  smic- 
tures  created,  the  tactical  concepts  involved  and 
even  the  test  procedures  used  represented  signifi¬ 
cant  departures  from  previous  operations.  Silver 
cites  the  high  priority  accorded  to  the  project 
throughout  the  test  period,  noting  it  clearly  en¬ 
hanced  the  test  and  evaluation  process.  He  also  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  controversy  surrounding  the  project 
as  senior  US  Air  Force  officials  asserted  that  Armv 
expenments  duplicated  the  Air  Forces  programs. 

Silver  recounts  his  efforts  and  frustrations  in 
converting  the  228th’s  newly  developed  CH47A 
Chinook  helicopters  from  a  collection  of  static  me¬ 
chanical  nightmares  into  the  reliable  workhorses  ot 
the  1st  Air  Cavalry  during  combat  operations.  He 
describes  the  inadequacy  of  the  test  units’  original 
organizational  documents  and  the  numerous  revi¬ 
sions  made  to  those  documents.  A  major  part  ot 
the  change  process  was  ensuring  that  every  piece  ot 
equipment  in  the  division  was  transportable  by 
Army  aircraft  (dre  significant  exception — two 
5-ton  wreckers). 

Silvers  considerable  recollections  are  augmented 
with  significant  research.  Although  sometimes  ot¬ 
tering  more  detail  than  the  reader  might  want  and 
flights  of  nostalgia  that  might  be  considered  gratu¬ 
itous,  the  book  is  good  history  and  provides  some 
very  solid  lessons  regarding  the  techniques  to  bring 
new  concepts,  organizations  and  equipment  into 
the  Army.  For  the  aviator,  it  provides  valuable  in¬ 
sights  concerning  the  qualification  and  competence 
ot  aviators  and  aircrews.  And,  finally,  it  provides  a 
clear  example  ot  the  trials  and  tribulations  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  patience  needed  to  bring  a  com¬ 
plex  piece  ot  new  equipment  into  the  Armv. 

COL  Griffin  N.  Dodge,  USA,  Retired. 

Santa  Fe,  Sew  Mexico 
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THE  MAN  WHO  CHANGED  THE  WORLD: 
The  Lives  of  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  hy  Gail  Sheehy. 
401  pages.  HarpeiCollins  Publishers,  Inc.,  New  York. 
1990.  $22.95. 

When  a  reporter  once  asked  Leonard  Bernsteins 
father  what  the  famous  conductor  was  like  as  a 
child,  the  father  admitted  that  he  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  that  his  son  paid  too  little  attention  to 
sports  and  was  always  practicing  the  piano.  But 
then  he  added,  “How  was  /  supposed  to  know  he 
was  ‘Leonard  Bernstein’.7”  This  is  the  case  with 
Gail  Sheehy s  new  biography  of  Mikhail  Gorba¬ 
chev,  based  extensively  on  scores  of  interviews. 
Recollections  decades  later  are  always  somewhat 
suspect  and  should  be  placed  in  their  proper  per¬ 
spective.  After  all,  “Who  knew  he  would  become 
‘Mikhail  Gorbachev’.7” 

Sheehy  is  a  contributing  political  editor  for  Van¬ 
ity  Fair,  author  of  the  best  seller,  Passages,  and  an 
award-winning  journalist  specializing  in  character 
studies  of  Western  political  leaders.  Her  interest  in 
the  Soviet  Union  began  during  a  month-long  ex¬ 
change  in  1972,  but  it  remains  the  fascination  of 
an  outsider  not  of  a  scholar  or  linguist.  The  wealth 
of  personal  information  gleaned  makes  this  an  ex¬ 
tremely  readable  book.  Yet,  the  sketchiness  of  cita¬ 
tions  and  lack  of  comprehensive  footnotes  make 
the  reader  wonder  what  he  is  missing.  Key  person¬ 
nel  who  knew  Gorbachev  are  now  dead  or  refused 
to  be  interviewed. 

The  most  fascinating  part  of  the  book  describes 
Gorbachev’s  childhood.  He  survived  the  terrors  of 
famine  and  collectivization,  and  was  tom  by  the 
contradictions  of  two  grandfathers,  both  originally 
peasant  landowners — one  disappeared  into  the  Gu¬ 
lag  during  “kulak  mania,”  and  the  other  collabo¬ 
rated  with  the  system  to  enforce  collectivization. 

Sheehy  defines  Gorbachev’s  six  “lives”  as  Coun¬ 
try  Cossack,  1931  to  1949;  First-Generation  Appa- 
ratchik,  1950  to  1977;  Disciple  of  Doublethink, 
1978  to  1984;  The  Great  Persuader,  1985  to  1989; 
Dictator  for  Democracy,  1989  to  1990;  and  Red 
Star  Falling,  Spring  1990.  She  argues  that  Gorba¬ 
chev  is  a  product  of  the  repressive  Stalinist  system 
in  which  he  grew  up;  he  “was  aware  of  it,  he  quar¬ 
reled  with  it,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  fight  it  and 
risk  ending  up  in  the  Gulag.”  Instead,  he  used  his 
talents  of  surprise,  compromise  and  improvisation 
to  attempt  to  save  the  socialist  system  he  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Gorbachev  possesses  two  contradictory  beliefs: 
first,  that  he  is  only  a  “cork  on  the  river  of  history," 
most  of  the  time  simply  swept  on  the  surface  by 
powerful  forces  and  dark  currents  more  complex 
than  he  will  ever  understand  and,  second,  that  “ev¬ 
erything  he  does  matters”  and  every  action  he  takes 


can  result  in  change.  Gorbachev  increasingly  was 
convinced  he  could  control  events,  but  in  reality, 
he  became  the  victim  of  his  own  reforms,  swept  up 
in  events  beyond  his  control  and  consequences  he 
never  anticipated. 

The  Man  Who  Changed  the  World  is  not  the  de¬ 
finitive  biography  of  Gorbachev  but  is  well  worth 
reading.  It  is  a  provocative,  if  not  completely  satis¬ 
fying,  portrait  of  the  man  who  has  indeed  changed 
the  world.  It  raises  more  questions  than  it  answers, 
but  then,  that  is  what  the  word  "provocative"  is  all 
about. 

LTC  Dianne  L.  Smith,  USA,  United  Kingdom  Defense 
Intelligence  and  Security  School,  Ashford,  Kent. 

United  Kingdom 


THE  RAPE  OF  SERBIA:  The  British  Role  in 
Tito’s  Grab  for  Power,  1943-1944  by  Michael  Lees. 
384  pages.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc.,  New  York. 
1990.  $29.95. 

In  1943,  a  young  British  liaison  officer,  Michael 
Lees,  was  dropped  behind  German  lines  into 
mountainous  Serbia  in  northern  Yugoslavia.  His 
mission  was  to  coordinate  Allied-supported  sabo¬ 
tage  operations  by  the  Cetniks,  the  pro-Western, 
loyalist  resistance  forces  under  the  command  of 
General  Draza  Mihailovic,  minister  of  defense  for 
the  exiled  government.  However,  the  planeloads  of 
supplies  needed  to  blow  up  bridges  and  railroad 
tracks  never  materialized  in  anything  close  to  the 
numbers  promised.  The  young,  eager  Lees  chatted 
at  the  inexplicable  cancellation  of  actions  previous¬ 
ly  endorsed  by  his  superiors  at  the  secret  Special 
Operations  Executive  (SOE)  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Now,  47  years  later,  Lees’  The  Rape  of  Serbia  re¬ 
veals  the  forces  behind  both  the  scuttling  of  his 
efforts  and  those  of  other  British  liaison  officers 
operating  under  Mihailovic,  md  Winston  Chur¬ 
chill’s  decision  to  abandon  the  royalist  forces  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  communist  partisan  leader.  Marshal 
Tito.  Lees’  bitterness  and  anger  at  the  injustice  of 
this  policy  shift  and  its  tragic  consequences  give  a 
sharp  edge  to  his  meticulously  developed  and  care¬ 
fully  documented  indictment  (based  on  personal 
experience  and  three  years’  research  into  recently 
declassified  military  and  diplomatic  records!.  It  is 
a  grim  tale. 

Churchill,  he  finds,  was  deliberately  hcvsiwinked 
by  a  campaign  of  lies  and  deception  orchestrated  bv 
communist  moles  within  the  Cairo  branch  of  the 
SOE.  The  office  staff  that  coordinated  aid  to  the 
various  anti-German  resistance  forces  in  Y  ugoslavia 
included  known  communists,  as  well  as  those  work¬ 
ing  covertly  to  bring  Tito  to  power.  In  addition. 
Churchill  was  badly  advised  bv  the  armv  officers  he 
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sent  to  evaluate  Tito.  They  were  themselves  taken 
in  by  the  communist  partisan  leaders  charismatic 
personality  and  public  relations  expertise,  endorsing 
him  enthusiastically.  Lees  also  implicates  commu¬ 
nist  sympathizers  in  key  places,  including  the  Brit¬ 
ish  media. 

These  combined  influences  led  Churchill  to 
abandon  the  loyalist  Cetniks  in  Tito’s  favor.  So 
convincingly  and  completely  do  the  documents 
Lees  unearthed  refute  what  be  calls  the  “received 
wisdom”  on  the  Allied  swing  to  Tito,  Lees  specu¬ 
lates  their  release  may  have  been  accidental.  The 
official  British  version  of  the  events  has  not  vet 
changed  despite  incontrovertible  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

Titos  new  legitimacy  permitted  him  to  pursue 
his  single-minded  campaign  to  take  over  all  of  Yu¬ 
goslavia.  He  used  Allied  arms  to  wage  civil  war 
against  the  Cetnik  forces  rather  than  against  the 
occupying  army.  Mihailovic,  branded  unfairly  as  an 
unwilling  fighter  and  a  collaborator,  was  eventually 
executed  in  the  general  slaughter  of  Serbians  fol¬ 
lowing  Tito’s  victory. 

Lees  combines  scholarship  and  passion  to  throw 
important  light  on  a  tragic  wartime  action  that 
Churchill  himself  is  reported  to  have  admitted  in 
later  years  was  his  “biggest  mistake  in  the  war.” 

Sara  J.  McLaughlin,  Rochester,  New  York 


THE  WAR  OF  1812:  A  Forgotten  Conflict  bv 

Donald  R.  Hickey.  457  pages.  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
Champaign,  IL.  1989.  $32.50  clothbound.  $14.95 
paperback. 

What  does  the  average  historian,  even  of  the  US 
military  experience,  really  remember  about  the  war 
of  1812:  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  victory  on 
Lake  Erie,  the  Constitution  winning  over  the  Guer- 
nitre ?  Characterized  by  political  confusion,  military 
mismanagement,  tactical  defeat  and,  ultimately, 
strategic  stalemate,  the  War  of  1812  is  a  forgotten 
war  since  there  are  few  victorious  moments  and 
little  pleasant  to  remember  about  it. 

But  defeat  can  serve  as  the  best  stimulus  to  re¬ 
form;  we  can  and  often  do  learn  more  from  our 
mistakes  and  defeats  than  from  our  victories.  (This 
is  a  particularly  important  warning  to  post  in  the 
wake  of  the  euphoria  over  Operation  Desert  Storm.) 
The  confusion  of  the  War  of  1812  spurred  the  US 
Army  and  the  nation  to  create  the  small,  yet  highly 
effective,  professional  force  that  fought  to  victory  in 
the  Mexican  War.  Similarly,  the  ill-preparedness 
during  the  first  months  of  the  other,  until  recently, 
forgotten  war — the  Korean  War — led  to  the  insti¬ 


tution  of  specific  tactical  and  training  reforms  that 
built  up  our  conventional  forces  to  a  high  peak 
(before  blunting  that  spearhead  in  the  jungles  of 
Vietnam). 

Setting  the  political  stage,  Hickey  discusses  the 
struggle  between  the  Republicans  and  the  Federal¬ 
ists  that  contributed  to  the  start  of  the  war.  Tire 
real,  if  overstated,  grievances  with  Great  Britain 
precipitated  the  conflict  and  led  to  war  despite  the 
woeful  state  of  US  preparedness.  The  lesson  of  ill¬ 
preparedness  tor  war  is  one  which  America  some¬ 
how  finds  necessary  to  relearn  every  other  genera¬ 
tion.  In  1812,  the  US  military  establishment, 
especially  the  Army,  could  truthfully  be  character¬ 
ized  as  pitiful. 

Military  unpreparedness,  uncertain  national 
leadership,  poorlv  conceived  military  and  political 
goals,  and  regional  divisiveness  led  to  an  unpopular 
and  unsuccessfully  prosecuted  war.  Only  the  clev¬ 
erness  of  US  diplomacy,  matched  with  the  cntical 
fact  that  the  majority  of  Britain’s  assets,  best  troops 
and  diplomats  were  concerned  with  winding  up 
the  Napoleonic  struggle,  allowed  the  United  States 
to  escape  with  claims  of  victory  or,  at  least,  no  de¬ 
feat. 

Blending  discussions  of  political  infighting  and 
desperate  fiscal  experiences  with  military  “bungling 
and  mismanagement,”  Hickey  has  provided  the 
best  study  to  date  of  this  conflict.  I  recommend 
this  book  to  the  first-time  reader  of  early  US  mili¬ 
tary  history’  or  to  the  specialist  in  the  field  because 
of  its  accuracy,  thoroughness  and  balanced  ap¬ 
proach  in  discussing  all  elements  of  national  power 
that  go  into  making  war — national  will,  political 
goals,  financial  resources,  bureaucratic  organ  cations 
and  skills,  local  military  and  political  leaders,  and 
well-trained  men.  The  War  of  1812  should  sene 
as  another  example  of  what  happens  when  anv 
elements  of  the  equation  are  missing. 

Richard  YV.  Stewart,  Command  Historian, 
US  Army  Special  Operations  Command, 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina 


Bio  Errors 

In  the  July  1991  issue  of  Military  Review,  the  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  on  page  63  should  have  stated 
that  Mark  Edmond  Clark  had  been  associated  w  ith 
Mobil  (not  Mobile)  Oil  Corporation. 

in  the  September  issue,  we  stated  on  page  51  that 
Colonel  Peter  C.  Langenus  senes  at  Fort  Trotten. 
j  New  York.  Our  apologies  to  all  at  Fort  Totten. 
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Fifty  years  ago  this  month  World  War  II  was  on  the 
iroshold  of  becoming  a  global  war.  The  Cnited  States 
jid  already  realized  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
efore  it  too  would  become  a  combatant.  So  the  CS  niili- 
try  machine  continued  its  steady  growth,  with  the  acti- 
ation  of  four  Infantry  and  one  Armored  divisions  at 
arious  posts  and  camps  across  the  country. 

The  Hattie  of  Britain  subsided  with  the  opening  of  the 
,000  mile  Russian  front  in  dune.  Knormous  damage  had 
een  sustained  during  the  raids  on  Great  Britain.  One 
ut  of  every  five  homes  had  been  damaged  or  destroyed, 
ictories  damaged,  and  transportation,  gas  and  water 
rstems  disrupted. 

The  I'nited  States  assumed  protection  of  all  shipments 
•om  I  S  ports  to  Great  Britain  its  far  as  Iceland  in  Sep- 
*mber.  On  IT  October,  the  destroyer  CSS  Kearny  was 
irpedocd  off  the  coast  of  Iceland,  hut  reached  port.  On 
1  October  the  destroyer  I'SS  lieuben  • fames  was  tor- 
rdoed  in  the  Atlantic  and  sank. 

The  German  army  and  its  allies  on  the  Russian  front 
v  October  had  entered  the  Crimea  on  the  southern  end 
f  the  front  and  had  begun  the  siege  of  Moscow  in  the 
orth.  forcing  the  Soviet  government  to  transfer  its 
eadtpiarters  to  Kuibyshev.  In  Moscow,  on  l  October  19-11. 
reat  Britain,  the  I’nited  States  and  the  Soviet  Cnion 
gned  the  First  Soviet  Protocol.  I’nder  this  agreement, 
reat  Britain  and  the  I'nited  States  would  provide  the 
nviet  Cnion  with  materials  essential  to  the  Russian  war 
fort  for  nine  months. 

The  war  in  Asia  was  already  more  than  ten  years  old. 
ft  or  -Japanese  troops  occupied  the  southern  half  of  Indo- 
hina  in  duly  11*11.  the  Cnitod  States.  Great  Britain  anti 
le  Netherlands  proclaimed  tin  embargo  on  ail  shipments 
’  oil.  scrap  iron,  steel  and  other  raw  materials  to  dapan. 
his  was  viewed  by  the  Japanese  as  tin  American  ulti- 
atum  to  Japan,  which  faced  economic  strangulation  as 
>on  as  its  reserve  of  raw  materials  was  exhausted.  On 
1  October.  Prince  Funiumaro  Konoye  resigned  as  Japan- 
>e  premier  and  was  replaced  by  Genertil  liideki  Tojo. 

The  I'nited  States  continued  to  supply  Great  Britain 
id  the  Soviet  Cnion  with  much  needed  supplies  under 
io  Lend-Lease  program,  while  waiting  for  a  compidling 
•ason  to  enter  the  war.  By  October  Oil.  the  wait  was 
it  to  be  a  long  one. 


